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Oneu Your Heart 


and send a breath of the outdoors into a prison, an orphanage, or a hospital by taking 
advantage of this special offer arranged by Florida Wildlife. 


FLORIDA CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


are always in need of outdoor reading material. Our Division of Information and Edu- 
cation is receiving a growing number of inquiries from Florida orphanages, hospitals, 
and correctional institutes asking how they might receive a number of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE magazines each month. 


You Cau Help! 


In cooperation with Terry C. Lee, Coordinator of Florida State 
Institutions, as well as supervisors of numerous other State 
departments, FLORIDA WILDLIFE has worked out a plan 
whereby you may supply as many magazines as you like to the 
type of institution in which you are interested. All you need do 





is mark your choice below and enclose 75¢ for each year’s sub- 
scription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE which you wish to send. We 
will handle the rest and make certain that your gift subscriptions 
are received each month by the organization of your choice. 


USE THIS COUPON 


lam sending ———— FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINES to the institution | selected below for 


which | am enclosing _-—————S—Ss doilars. 


LISTING OF INSTITUTIONS 
(CHECK PREFERENCE) 


MAY IMGaiie: IS ie eanes fee os Sen Sans Nes or. ST ad. OMe [] Old People’s Homes 
[] Orphan Homes 


Vas (e)ccictos oes Ai Oe Se rn ST) ese. ae oe ee 

[] U. S. Veterans Hospitals 
City [] Invalid Hospitals & Sanitariums 
Slot (ie Ss let SANA pellets fos ee See i ee ot: [] Prisons & Correctional Institutes 
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MISUNDERSTANDING 

Think a lot of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
but there seems to be a misunderstanding 
in the sportsman’s mind. Many people mis- 
takenly think you have to be a member of 
a sportsman’s club to subscribe to it. If 
each person now receiving the magazine 
would show it to 10 of his friends, you 
would have to enlarge your press room. 

Enjoy each and every article, but would 
enjoy reading one on underwater spear- 
fishing, as this appears to be a thorn in any 
sportsman’s side in this section. Not bad 
enough to spear all over our bays, sounds, 
inlets, and tidewaters—now they are in the 
fresh-water lakes and canals which are clear 
enough to spear fish. They claim to be 
sportsmen, but is it sporting to swim down, 
shoot a spear into a fish’s head, come up, 
drag it onto shore, and then haul it off to 
be sold like so much scrap iron, old rags, 
or wastepaper? 

J. D. SMITH 
West Palm Beach 


It is illegal to spear fish in Florida fresh 
waters. The Wildlife Code of the State of 
Florida states: “Rule 9. Lawful methods of 
Taking Fresh Water Fish. On and _ after 
October 1, 1946, no person may lawfully 
take or attempt to take any fresh water fish 
from the waters of the State of Florida by 
means of any device excepting hook and 
line, rod and reel, bob, spinner, troll or trot 
line. The taking of fresh water fish from the 
waters of the State of Florida by any other 
means, including snatch hooks or similar 
devices, or any other device excepting the 
foregoing is hereby expressly forbidden.” 


TERM PAPER 
I have wanted a Florida magazine for a 
leng time, and now have found it in FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE. I would appreciate it if 
you would send me the copies beginning 
with January, 1951. I am writing a term 
paper on “Florida Black Bass Fishing,” and 
would like all the information available. 
LARRY DAVIS 
DeLand 
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Fishin’ bound on a country road near 
Williston. 
Photo by Tony Stevens. 
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By JACK SHOEMAKER 


Second of a Series Point- 
ing Out the Wealth of 
Hunting and Fishing in 
Each of Florida’s Counties 
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Robert Page Lincoln, noted outdoor writer and veteran angler, lands a fighting black bass 
in the St. Johns River near DeLand. 


I HAD JUST finished my afternoon’s fishing in the St. 

Johns near DeLand, and was all set to take off for 
New Smyrna Beach when I heard an argument between 
two fellows down by the water’s edge. Looking around, 
I figured one of the men was perhaps 70 years old and 
the other about 30. And of all the things to argue about 
on a hot summer day, they were apparently disagreeing 
about hunting while they beached their boat. 

“Are you kidding?” hollered the oldtimer. “They’s 
never been no huntin’ like they was in the old days. Why 
they used to be so many deer and turkeys, we could jest 
sit and shoot to our heart’s content. But nowdays, you 
can’t find a thing in these here woods, and if you call 
the shootin’ of today huntin’, well, I reckon I’ll just turn 
in my rifle. That sport is dead now, just as dead as a 
dodo I tell you!” 

“Why you crazy old coot,” exclaimed the young fellow, 
“we’ve got game in these woods that will bring you no 
end of fun and enjoyment. All you’ve got to do is go out 
and find it. Remember,” he added, “they won’t hunt you 
like they uscd to in the old days.’’ And he smiled as he 
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said, “the deer and turkey, and quail too, have learned 
a lot since the time you were a youngster.” 

Yep, the hunting—and fishing too—of years gone by 
still cloud the minds of many oldtimers in Volusia 
County, but there also remains another train of thought 
in present hunters and anglers in this section who insist 
that the county abounds with all types of game and fish 
that mean vacations of enjoyment for sportsmen from all 
over the country at this inland and coastal area of 
Florida. 

A county of three sportsman diversions—fresh water 
fishing, salt and surf water fishing, and hunting — 
Volusia is a paradise of activity for the out-of-doors 
person, whether he be a rod and reel specialist or an 
expert in tracking down game in the woods and fields. 

A survey through this area promises good luck for the 
angler who casts his tackle in any of the many fresh 
water rivers and lakes in this area, seeking bass and 
bream and shellcrackers. Then too, the salt water areas 
are crowded with tarpon, channel bass, drum, king 
mackerel and almost every other deep-sea fish known to 
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man. One needs only to see the take of the various 
fishing camps and charter boats to realize that this is 
no idle boast but one of definite promise to those 
chancing their luck in the waters of Volusia County. 

While the fishing is good, there is much more to be 
said about hunting prospects for next fall,. with an 
unusually large amount of deer and turkey roaming 
the woods and forests. In some sections, quail are 
spotty, but in the southwest portions of the county, a 
walk through the fields and strips of woods along 
pasture lands reveals coveys of quail just waiting for 
the start of the season. 


FRESH WATER FISHING 


The phrase, “fresh water fishing,” is synonymous 
with fishing for the largemouth black bass of Florida. 
The St. Johns River from Lake George at the north- 
west end of Volusia County to Lake Harney at the 
southeast end is unquestionably the premier black 
bass stream of America. These bass are taken under 
circumstances that are the most exciting to be en- 
countered anywhere. 

The main reason for bass staying in the St. Johns 
is the food supply, and from their eyes it’s the best 
that nature has to offer. In the winter, menhaden, 
herring and shad come up this river to spawn. This 
is banquet time for the bass as they follow the spawn- 
ing fish upstream. After spawning, they return to 
the ocean, and the black bass gather at what are 
known as striking grounds and feed on these fish to 
repletion. 

The more prominent striking grounds on the St. 
Johns are on the west shore of Lake George, Beacon 
No. 7 just north of Astor, Lake Dexter, Devil’s Elbow, 
Catfish Bend, Blue Springs, Wekiva River, Lemon 
Bluff, and Lake Harney. At these places, any lure 
looking like a menhaden will invite a crashing strike 
from bass and any plug or spoon having flash or 





Seven large channel bass recently taken in the Ponce de Leon 
Inlet near New Smyrna Beach. 


Evidence of the big salt water fish landed in deep sea fishing off Volusia County shores. 
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resembling a herring will be dynamite. 

Tom Flowers, a professional fishing 
guide on the St. Johns and surround- 
ing lakes for the last 31 years, con- 
siders fishing on Lake Harney equal 
to the best of all Florida. A sure bet, 
he said, is “to spot fish or fish to the 
swirl” by casting your line to the spot 
where the bass catches a menhaden 
near the surface, using large golden 
shiners for bait.’”’ Flowers has a repu- 
tation second to none for knowing 
where to get big bass in this territory. 

Flowers prefers fishing for bass 
with live bait, golden shiners. But 
many other anglers say that artificial 
lures are best and every angler has 
his favorite, which ranges from the 
Paw Paw, Dalton Special, Black and 
White Dillinger, Pfleuger Chum, 
Hawaiian Wiggler, to Johnson spoons. 
There are any number of others and 
many of the fishermen swear by their 
particular favorite, some even pre- 
ferring a large hook with a piece of 
pork rind. 

One of the up and coming methods 
of angling in the St. Johns and other 
rivers and lakes is that of fly-fishing. 
More and more anglers are becoming 
fly-conscious, and discussions with 
various fly fishermen disclosed that 
the yellow bumble bee is likely the 
most popular fly. Of course, there are 
many hindrances to this method in 
Florida, hyacinths hugging the shore, 
and the brisk breezes which blow most 
of the time, but the fly boys insist 
that there’s nothing like catching a 
big fish on a flyrod for real sport. 


Even youngsters get their share. 








Grand prize winner in Daytona Beach Fish- 
ing Tournament, Rev. Morgan M. Berry, of 
Kentucky, shows $500 Savings Bond to his 
daughter. He landed 59 pound, 1212 ounce 
drum, for new world record, in Ponce de 
Leon Inlet last year. 





The City of DeLand is usually con- 
sidered the center of the best bass 
fishing in this area, for it’s within 
such easy reach of the St. Johns 
River, the Wekiva River, Spring 
Creek and the _ following lakes: 
George, Dexter, Woodruff, Monroe, 
Harney, Norris, Bluff and _ several 
others outside Volusia County. 

This section is also the best area in 
the entire state for shad fishing. 
During the winter the shad come up 
the St. Johns to spawn,*and thousands 
of them are caught by fishermen 
trolling with a light plastic line and a 
small: wobbling spoon. At the end of 
a line, the shad resembles a_ baby 
tarpon in fighting qualities, and a 
four or five pounder on a fly rod will 
furnish a fight long to be re- 
membered. 

These “silver sticks of dynamite” 
characteristically strike hard and ex- 
cept when especially heavy with spawn 
immediately take to the air when they 
feel the barb. Unless they are badly 
hooked in the gills or the gullet, they 
fight all the way to the boat and when 
they catch sight of the boat, the fight 
has just begun. Then they bore for 
the bottom, take to the air, and Nor- 
ton Webster, father of shad fishing in 
Florida, said that he has often seen 
them land in the boat on the jump. 
The best shad season is in early 
spring, about March. 

A flyrod or a light whippy rod is 
best. The lighter the rod the better 
the sport in catching shad. Trolling is 


the best method, usually with a silver 
spoon for bait. Manipulation of the 
rod and bait with short, sharp jerks 
of the rod, is the real factor which 
attracts them in quantity. 

But the St. Johns is not only noted 
for its bass and shad, there are sev- 
eral other varieties which have more 
or less saturated different areas and 
other lakes during the year. Bream, 
speckled perch and shellerackers have 
also been landed in large numbers in 
good weights. 

Maxie Thompson, Wildlife Officer 
in the St. Johns River district, esti- 
mates that the bream and_ shell- 
crackers usually attain a one-pound 
weight when they’re biting. Bream 
can be caught anytime. Shelleracker 
season is usually from April to June. 
Both are hooked on: worms, minnows 
and insects, as well as flies. 

Other fresh water fish include 
speckled perch, sometimes better 
known as crappie, which has its real 
season from October. to April. How- 
ever, many have been caught in the 
hottest months of summer simply by 
fishing deep, for the fish likes the 
cold water which is usually found on 
the bottom of the lakes and rivers. 

The warmouth perch is also another 
fresh water favorite, and is found in 
lakes and rivers having a muddy 
bottom, usually near roots of trees, 
and cypress logs and knees. Many 
specimens have been caught up to a 
pound in weight, with the big ones 


(Continued on Page 20) 





A Volusian and his limit of ducks. 
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HUNTING 


FUN 
Kuoue 


OUR 
GUN! 


URPRISINGLY few hunters take to 

the fields and woods knowing 
exactly where and how their rifles 
and shotguns will shoot. More game 
is missed each season, for this one 
reason alone, than from any other 
cause. 


You will shoot best with a gun 
whose features and idiosyncrasies you 
know intimately. The other extreme 
is the firearm that may be borrowed 
for a hunt. A borrowed rifle, especial- 
ly, is seldom sighted-in for the bor- 
rower, no matter what success the 
owner may have enjoyed. You need a 
gun adjusted to you and to your se- 
lected ammunition, ready to do its 
job if you do yours. 


Though it may seem logical to 
sight-in a rifle for the exact range 
you expect to kill your Florida squir- 
rel, turkey, deer or bear, ballistics 
don’t work out that way. The secret 
is to sight-in your rifle to best take 
advantage of that all-important fac- 
tor, bullet trajectory, so that you can 
expect to make killing shots on game 
at both short and long ranges without 
changing sight settings, or having 
your bullet hit too high or too low. 
If that doesn’t make sense, then sup- 
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Personal comfort influences successful hunting, too. Light-weight, briar resistant cotton 
clothing and snakeproof canvas leggins (with fine, flexible wire inserts), and suitable foot- 
gear, together, make for personal comfort and safety afield. . 


pose we examine the following case 
history : 

Last hunting season a hunting ac- 
quaintance zeroed his .270 Winches- 
ter at 100 yards, the range he figured 
his shots at deer would be made. His 
load was the 150 grain bullet; the 
rifle scope-sight equipped. The day 
he got his one and only shot at a deer 
the animal was very close to 250 yards 
away—not 100 as he expected would 
be the case—but, fortunately, from 
his viewpoint, it was a shot in the 
clear, at a browsing, relaxed animal. 
The hunter took the shot from a 
steady sitting position, but with the 
report the deer bounded off, with no 
indication of being hit. Why? 

The trouble was largely in the tra- 
jectory of the bullet, along with the 
size of the target area, which, in the 
case of a deer, represents a variance 
of from 14 inches to an extreme of 
20, depending on the full size of the 
animal and measured from bottom of 
brisket to top of shoulder. The 150 
grain lead slug, fired from a rifle 


By 
EDMUND McLAURIN 
Certified Rifle Instructor — National Rifle 


Association & VU. S. War Department 


previouly zeroed to hit dead-center at 
100 yards, dropped some 10 inches 
over the distance between rifle muz- 
zle and the point of aim. This uncom- 
pensated error, added to whatever im- 
perfection that may have existed in 
aim at the exact moment of firing, 
resulted in a miss, even though the 
hunter later claimed to have held mid- 
way between brisket and shoulder. 


Had the rifle been sighted-in for 
dead-centered impact of bullet at 225 
yards, the shots taken thereafter 
would have been striking only three 
inches high of dead-center at 100 
yards and only two inches low at 250. 
Shots over either of the named 
ranges, with the rifle sighted-in as 
described, would have resulted in kill- 
ing hits. 


Readers should keep in mind that a 
bullet in flight intersects the line of 
sight (not to be confused with line of 
bore) in two places, one quite near 
the shooter, and the second at or near 
the mark at which normal aim is 
taken. 


In addition to the figures already 
given for the .270, the following cali- 
bers, bullet loads and trajectories will, 
together, embrace just about every 
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Begin sighting-in procedure by setting up an oversize aiming target against a safe back- 


stop only 25 yards from rifle muzzle. Make major sight corrections at this short range before 


moving back to the full range. er dh 
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Fire your sighting shots prone, or from a steady bench rest, rifle rested on a rolled up 
blanket or other soft material, contact point being slightly forward of the rifle’s trigger 
guard. Position of the left hand is optional; a comfortable, steady firing position is what 
you want, with the rifle free to recoil naturally. 


Animal silhouette targets, with aiming bulls-eye superimposed, are practical and offer 
variety. They cost only a few cents. 
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common rifle used by Florida hunters 
for the taking of game: 


.22 Long Rifle (low velocity), used with 
metallic sights; zeroed at 75 yards. 


10 yards abs 75 yards 0” 
25 yards +1 ” 100 yards —4” 
50 yards -+41.3” 125 yards —10”’ 


22 Long Rifle (high speed), used with 
scope sight; zeroed at 85 yards. 

20 yards | 100 yards —2 ” 

50 yards -+41.3” 125 yards —6” 

85 yards oo 150 yards —13 ” 


.30-30, used with metallic sights, zeroed 
at 150 yards; 170-gr. bullet, m.v. 
2,200 ft. sec. (Also .25/35, .82 Spe- 
cial, 303 Savage, .30, .32, and .35 
Remington, all of which can be said 
to embody similar trajectories.) 

12% yards 0 ” 150 yards 0”’ 
50 yards +1%” 200 yards —5” 

100 yards +2 ” 250 yards —14” 

.30-06, used with scope sight, zeroed at 
225 yards; 180-gr. bullet, m.v. 2,700 


ft. sec. 
25 yards 0” 150 yards +3” 
50 yards +1” 225 yards 9” 
100 yards +3” 300 yards —9” 


.30-06, used with scope sight, zeroed at 
250 yards; 150-gr. bullet, m.v. 
around 2,960 ft. sec. (Also can 
safely be applied to the 180-gr. 
.300 H&H Magnum; the §87-gr. 
.250/3000; the 100-gr. .257 Roberts 
and other loads of similar muzzle 
velocity and trajectory.) 


25 yard One 250 yards 0” 
50 yards +14” 300 yards —5” 
100 yards +3 ” 350 yards —12” 


Though a good off-hand shot should 
be able to kill three out of four deer 
up to 200 yards, don’t try to sight-in 
a rifle from the unsteady off-hand 
position. Your first goal is to get a 
tight group or cluster of bullet holes 
on a paper target so that from a study 
of the recorded hits you can deter- 
mine in which direction you may need 
sight. adjustment. Frequently both 
elevation and windage adjustments 
need to be made. 


Fire your sighting shots prone, or 
from a steady bench rest, rifle rest- 
ed on a rolled up blanket or other 
soft material, contact point being 
slightly forward of the rifle’s trigger 
guard. A hard, unyielding rifle rest, 
and a balance much forward of the 
trigger guard, will cause the rifle to 
shoot higher than when later used 
from the sitting and off-hand posi- 
tions. 


Begin by setting up an oversize 
aiming target against a safe back- 
stop only 25 yards from rifle muzzle. 
At this short range your first shots 
will surely strike the target paper, 
and from major sight corrections 
made at this reduced range you can 
move back to a much longer range and 
fire with reasonable certainty of im- 
mediate, close hits and without wast- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Coachwhip 


NE OF the longest snakes in the 

United States is the coachwhip, 
found from North Carolina through 
Florida and westward to Texas and 
Kansas. This slender, active serpent 
often reaches a length of more than 
7 feet, and 8-footers are occasionally 
found. 

The coloration of the coachwhip is 
rather unusual. The head and neck 
are black, but the body is dull brown, 
becoming lighter toward the rear, so 
that the tail is pale tan or even 
whitish. This coloration, the large 
scales, and the slender form cause the 
snake to resemble a braided whip. 
The resemblance, of course, occasions 
the common name of coachwhip. 

In many parts of the South it is 


believed that this snake will actually 
whip a person. This is an absurd 
superstition and is completely untrue; 
the coachwhip is harmless to man. 
However, it will fight valiantly when 
cornered, shaking its tail to produce 
a rattling sound, and striking rapidly. 
Its small teeth produce only scratches; 
the bite is entirely non-poisonous. 
The coachwhip is an egg-laying 
species. The eggs, usually a dozen or 


By 
ROSS ALLEN 


and 
WILFRED T. NEILL 


Ross Allen’s Reptile Inst., Silver Springs 


two in number, are long and slender. 
The shell is soft and leathery, and is 
dotted with tiny crystals which re- 
semble grains of salt. 


The newly hatched coachwhip dif- 
fers from the adult in coloration. The 
head is marked with white stripes and 
lines on a black background, while on 
the body there are many irregular, 
dark cross-bars. The head stripes and 
the body markings soon disappear, 
although one sees an occasional adult 
coachwhip that has retained some 
trace of the juvenile pattern. 

This snake is very rarely found in 
swamps or wet places. Instead, it is 
most commonly seen about’ open 
woods, clearings, and grassy fields. 


(Continued on Page 29) 





(Another in a series of authoritative articles written exclusively for FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
about the reptiles Florida sportsmen are apt to encounter.—Ed. ) 
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Reprinted with permission from SPORTS AFIELD Magazine. 


Author: Arthur H. Carhart. 


Hunting aud Fishing 


Is BI G BUSINESS 


HE ARTICLE published in SPORTS 

AFIELD in 1947, on business vol- 
ume in sportsmen’s spending, slugged 
back at those who sneer at outdoor 
people as being “sentimentalists, 
dreamers and crackpots” and of no 
economic importance, whenever we 


' stand against misuse of our natural 
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resources. The economic status of 


hunting and fishing is something to 
carry weight. That article has been 
used many time, in arguing in dollar 
terms against destructive exploitation 
of our natural wealth and damage to 
our hunting and fishing. 

Several 


good reasons exist for 


MEALS AND 
LODGING 


bringing up to date the data regard- 
ing business which rests on our fish 
and game. Conditions, until recently, 
have been more nearly normal than in 
the period covered by the 1947 analy- 
sis. A better picture of how great this 
sportsman business has been is avail- 
able now than probably will be possi- 
ble in some years ahead. 

Also, our remaining woods, waters, 
forests, fields and wildlife are in 
greater danger from profit-bent gen- 
try now than at any previous time. 
Heretofore those who would exploit 
our natural wealth for personal profit 
might try to scoff conservationists 
out of court by jeering at such ‘“‘na- 
ture lovers.”” Now some who are just 
as bent on personal profit will cloak 
themselves with the virtuous drapes 
of “‘national defense,” as they attempt 
raiding of natural resources. 

If we have to talk in dollar terms 
against wrecking some of the essen- 
tially intangible things we would de- 
fend, the current status of sportsman 
business can furnish us one type of 
effective arguments against ravishing 
exploitation. 

The 1947 analysis showed that the 
sportsmen’s annual expenditures ap- 
proached $4,000,000,000. That, when 
compared to U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce records, was greater than all 
sales by retail drugstores, more than 
double the take of retail liquor stores, 
about four times the business of 
jewelry stores, and more than the in- 
come of all gasoline filling stations. 

What sportsmen spent was double 
the value of all hogs on farms, eight 
times the reported value of all sheep 
in the nation, and approximately half 
the capital value of all cattle. 

That was the case with business 
booming and sportsmen not yet back 
to normal activities. 
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It was certain that any survey of 
what sportsmen spent in the « 12 
months just before we were declared 
in a national emergency would show 
a higher level than in 1947. The ques- 
tion was just how much greater the 
sportsman’s segment of business 
might prove to be. 

In 1943, during war, 7,846,168 fish- 
ing licenses, 7,505,258 hunting licenses 
were sold in all states. By 1947 each 
type had topped 12 million. In Janu- 
ary, 1950, Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman announced that be- 
tween July 1, 1948, and June 30, 1949, 
12,758,698 hunting licenses and 15,- 
478,570 fishing licenses had been is- 
sued in the United States. 

In addition to the license holders, 
millions of youngsters, veterans, pen- 
sioners and others go afield without 
permits being required of them. Mil- 
lions more enjoy salt-water fishing 
with no license necessary. How great 
this ocean fishing may be is indicated 
by the million plus California sports- 
men — California is the only state 
licensing salt-water anglers — who 
bought $3 sea fishing licenses in 1949. 


The number of fishermen and hunt- 
ers has nearly doubled. There has 
been more leisure time to enjoy these 
sports. That meant more things pur- 
chased. Costs on individual items have 
climbed above 1947 levels. We knew 
with certainty that sportsmen’s busi- 
ness would be greater today. 


Canvassing 28 million license hold- 
ers to find what they had spent was 
impossible. What was needed was an 
index of average outlay per individual, 
which could be applied to all. That 
would supply a reasonably sound an- 
swer to the totals outdoorsmen spend. 


All available data of studies made 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, all states’ data bearing on this 
subject, voluminous information from 
other reliable sources were gathered. 
The Wildlife Management Institute 





and Izaak Walton League co-operated. 
I sent out questionnaires to reach 
some 2,000 sportsmen, asking what 
they spent in 12 months past. 

This survey probably does not ap- 
proach the accuracy of some of the 
big national opinion polls. It does sup- 
ply an index to sportsman spending. 

The questionnaire answers were 
jotted down in 25 columns on big 
sheets and averaged. Executives, 
skilled and common laborers, students, 
farmers, office workers, all sorts of 
occupational categories were repre- 
sented. As the mail brought these re- 
plies, stack after stack, the federal 
and state data were searched. Even 
in partial figures in these data there 
was indication of the level at which 


sportsmen’s spending would be estab-, 


lished. 

Resident North Dakota hunters 
spent approximately $120 each in 1948 
as they gunned for migratory water- 
fowl and upland game. That year 
these hunters channeled about $8,- 
500,000 into business of the state. 
Nonresident hunters left $100 each 
in the state. No cost of travel to 
North Dakota, capital investment, 
other proper expenses were included 
in the latter figure. 

Seth Gordon reports 1,500,000 Cal- 
ifornia sportsmen, at an average an- 
nual pay-out of only $130 each, plus 
spending by marine anglers, produced 
$200,000,000 worth of business. Cap- 


italized at 4 per cent, the wildlife re- 
sources of California are thus worth 
$6,250,000,000. 

Back in 1947, Ohio’s sportsmen reg- 
istered an average cost for their fish- 
ing of $56.95, hunters of $41.88. Total 
Ohio business for that year stood at 
$71,576,850 — and in 1950 the total 
was probably more than double that. 

Kentucky’s records of 1949 sports- 
man spending showed hunters buying 
an average of $181.28 in equipment 
and services, fishermen $51.38 and a 
total of over $58,000,00. New Mexico 
reported resident fishermen spending 
an annual average of $122.34, non- 
resident anglers, $171.67. 

Doubling to tripling in average 
spending is indicated by data from 
Wyoming. In 1948, resident hunters 


spent $17.66 and _ nonresidents, 
$103.67. In 1948, residents were 
spending $384.28; nonresidents 
$289.51. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service still 
figures it cost $75 to bag an antelope, 
$100 to bring in a deer or bear, $200 
for elk, $250 for moose. It estimates 
each pound of bigmouth bass, walleye 
and northern pike cost $2, trout and 
smallmouth $3. It has raised the cost 
of ducks to $6 each, of geese to $12. 

These were figures on only portions 
of what sportsmen spend. If they 
spent at this rate for segments of 
fishing and hunting, the inclusive 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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By DOC HOWE 


N EGRET poised motionlessly on the 
edge of a hyacinth patch. Small 
minnows were spraying out of the 
water just beyond the bird’s effective 
feeding range. A bass was working 
under the minnows. The egret was 
waiting with infinite patience for the 
minnows to get a few inches closer. 
In spite of an empty stomach, he 
made no false move ... an expert 
fisherman. 

Two bass fishermen in a rowboat 
40 feet from shore also noticed the 
fish sign. One immediately cast his 
lure into the agitated small fry. 
Smack, and the bass was hooked. The 
minnows dashed for hiding places. 

The egret straightened up, looked 
at the men in the boat, and let out an 
enraged squawk. Then, with an un- 
gainly flop, he took to the air and 
circled the boat twice, giving voice 
to righteous indignation. Still ex- 
pressing his wrath, he left for a less 
obnoxious fishing area. 

Brother, that bird had a right to 
squawk! He was there first. He was 
using a masterly technique. He was 
interfering with no one. He was spoil- 
ing no one else’s sport. But two 
thoughtless bass fishermen had ig- 
nored common fishing courtesy, and 
ruined his fishing. 

The fisherman playing the bass 
was an oldtimer. He knew what the 
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egret was entitled to be saying about 
the incident, and he mentally replied: 
“Mister, I’m sorry. That was a filthy, 
dirty trick. I hope I observe things 
more closely next time, and never 
again ruin an expert’s fishing spot.” 

How many times have you seen it 
happen? With a whole lake to fish in, 
and good fishing everywhere, a fish- 
erman sees you catch a fish, moves 
hurriedly over to your spot, heaves 
out an anchor with a water-quaking 
splash, asks you what plug you are 
using, and then back-lashes all over 
your fishing area? As a result, neither 
of you get any more fish. 

There is good courtesy in fishing, 
and yet, there is courtesy that isn’t 
so good. You can be courteous and 
ruin some good fishing by moves 
made with the best of intentions. And, 
as an opposite of good courtesy, there 
is discourtesy. It is good courtesy to 
never disturb another’s fishing spot 
in any way, what-so-ever. 

Large schools of Spanish mackerel 
were in Tampa bay and the edge of 
the lower platform of St. Peters- 
burg’s million dollar pier was lined 
with fishermen who stood elbow to 
eibow. Cane poles were so numerous 
that the scene resembled a windblown 
cane jungle. Thin lines and small 
bobbers rippled with the breeze and 
waves. Cans, cartons and buckets of 
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white and glass minnows dotted the 
platform. 

Every few minutes someone would 
let out a whoop and a cane pole would 
bend violently. The line would swish 
around a second or two and then, the 
fisherman with a_ healthy heave 
would sail a_ tail-beating mackerel 
over his head into the crowd of 
watchers standing behind the fisher- 
men. Everyone was having a won- 
derful time. 

Suddenly, far down the pier, the 
water boiled, over a large area. The 
gulls screamed and dove into a huge 
school of frenzied white minnows that 
were being erupted into the air. 
Someone yelled, “BONITO!” The 
fishermen frantically baited with 
their largest minnows. 

The lashing water got closer. And, 
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then, the bonito hit the baits. Lines 
snarled, tangled and broke. Poles 
cracked, but, here and there, was an 
exciting “Plomp” and a bonito would 
hit onto the platform. 

One frail young lady, a veteran 
fisherman, stood motionless, her eyes 
shining, her pole quivering with sup- 
pressed excitement. She had fished 
for years for a moment like this; to 
have a bonito on a cane pole. 

Her pole smacked the water. She 
shrilled, “I’ve got one!’”’ Then, she 
settled back to play the fish with her 
meager outfit. Nerves atingle, she was 
one bundle of “thrill” from her head 
to her toes. 

A man, a big man, rushed from the 
crowd and threw his arms around her 
and grabbed her pole. Her arms were 
pinned helplessly. The man heaved 
back on the girl and the pole. The line 
broke. No mackerel line could stand 
a strain like that. 

The man looked blankly at the empty 
pole and then, lamely said, “I was 
scared he’d pull you in.” The young 
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lady, with tears of disappointment 
streaming down her cheeks, flushed, 
and then very quietly said, “Thank 
you.” 

The bonito were gone. Her long 
awaited opportunity was gone. Every 
honest-to-goodness fisherman could see 
what that thoughtless lout had done 
to that girl. An assist, if it had been 
requested would have been a fishing 
courtesy. In this case, the man’s act 
was an ignorant, thoughtless, unfor- 
givable discourtesy. So, make it a rule 
to never grap another’s fishing equip- 
ment unless so requested. That is fish- 
ing courtesy. 

Jim Dorr’s brother was down for a 
visit to Florida. He wanted to go out 
fishing, so, Jim took him out in the 
back yard and they practiced over- 
hand casting at a target. Jim ex- 
plained that in fishing from a kicker 
boat it was necessary to cast over- 
hand for three reasons: 

First; overhand was the only safe 
way to cast when two were fishing 
from the same boat. Sccond; one could 
get more accuracy with overhand cast- 
ing. Third; one wouldn’t be so likely 
to force a cast, and back-lash. Jim 
said that it was no fun to be sitting 
in a boat picking out back-lashes when 
fish were hitting. They agreed to 
meet at the boat dock the next mor- 
ning for the trip. 


Jim was there early! The kicker, 
full of gas, was on the boat. The 
lunches, anchor, gaff hook, extra 
gasoline, fishing tackle and all gear, 
were shipshape when Jim’s brother 
appeared with a friend in tow. The 
brother introduced his friend and 
said, “He wants to go with us and I 
told him it was all right.” 


Jim was skeptical but hated to be 
rude to either his brother or the 
brother’s friend, so they took off for 
the fishing grounds several miles 
away. 

On the way, the men rigged their 
rods, and as soon as the anchor was 
eased-over on the fishing grounds, 
the men started to cast. The friend 
was the middle man in the boat. Jim’s 
brother sat on the bow. Jim casually 
remarked, but with concern, ‘You 
boys better cast overhand. There isn’t 
room for any other kind of a cast.” 


The man in the middle, unconcerned 
with anything except getting his plug 
out to the fish said, “Oh, I always do 
all right like this.” And he turned 
loose a vicious sideswipe. There was 
a crack! The rod snapped and Jim’s 
brother nearly went overboard. 


The plug was stuck in the brother’s 





face just two inches below his right 
eye. One of the ganghooks was im- 
bedded way beyond the barb. The 
middle man was terribly upset, sorry, 
and shaking like a leaf. He said it 
was the first time he had ever done 
that and he had been fishing for 
years. 

Jim said, “‘Well, I guess that is the 
end of the trip. We’d better get you 
Hl. to a aoctor.;: >. 

The brother, one of those tough 
guys, said, “Can’t you cut it out?” 

Jim said, “I sure can, Big Boy, if 
you can take it. It’s a shame to spoil 
a day’s fishing just because you birds 
don’t know how to cast.” Then Jim, 
with a grin at the pale and perspiring 
fishermen, proceeded to cut out the 
ganghook with some difficult jack- 
knife surgery. 

It wasn’t a sight for squeamish 
stomachs, but, there were no more 
sideswiping casts made that day. And, 
never again will Jim’s brother invite 
a friend to go fishing with Jim with- 
out an invitation. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Bobby, one of Florida’s top farmers. 





Two of the biggest thrills in Bobby’s en- 
tire life came last June when he received 
the top award in Florida from the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation in Soil and 
Water Conservation. His speech on this im- 
portant problem in agriculture took second 
place in the State F. F. A. Public Speaking 
Contest. 

Receiving this award has caused him to 
look back to the time before he knew what 
scientific farming meant and to examine 
the steps necessary to take in carrying out 
his farm program. This led to his under- 
standing of the importance of conservation 
in the use of land for crops, game, timber, 
and pasture. Then too he has placed a high 
value on the part that water takes in irri- 
gation and supplying fish and recreation 
to future generations. 








By BOBBY WOODWARD 


HAT IS THIS organization called 
FFA? What does it do? Who 
belongs? What makes an FFA mem- 
ber unique? What can I get out of it? 
Why join? In the fall of 1946 these 
questions faced me for I was a 14- 
year-old boy ready to enter high 
school. My life up to that time had 
been that of an average farm boy. 
I was born in Quincy May 1, 1933, 
the first child of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Woodward, Jr. When I entered the 
8th grade I joined the FFA not fully 
realizing the significance of these 
questions. 
During the first year of agriculture 
my project was a steer which brought 
me an income of $116.21. The follow- 


Bobby’s efficient use of farm tractor pays dividends. 
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ing year I had 90 head of poultry and 
another steer. The combined income 
from these projects was $146.00. Dur- 
ing my third year of agriculture, I 
had begun to understand the import 
of the questions which had faced me 
as a green hand in the FFA. That 
year I expanded my project program 
to include 30 head of poultry, 2 head 
of hogs, 8 head of cows, 1 acre of 
corn and 1 acre of shade tobacco, with 
a profit of $1,237.20. Last year I had 
9 head of cows, 1 acre of corn and 1 
acre of shade tobacco. From that 
year’s work I realized an income of 
$1,430.50. During the past year I had 
1 hog, 18 head of cows, 5 acres of 
corn and 2 acres of shade tobacco. 


A pipeline supply of irrigation water. 
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The total income for the 1st 4 years 
of agriculture was $2,934.91. As yet 
my records are incomplete on this 
year’s income. 

An FFA member needs to have 
many interests to make him well- 
rounded. Some of the activities in 
which I participated were as follows: 
I served as president of the Quincy 
FFA my senior year, and reporter 
one year. In the State FFA contests 
I won 8rd place in Public Speaking 
last year and 2nd this year; chair- 
man of the Farm Safety committee 
which won Ist place last year; 2nd 
place in the Beef Breeding award last 
year; 2nd in the Soil and Water Man- 
agement Award last year and I won 
first place this year, receiving a $100 
award. For 3 years I have served as 
a member of the Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure team; and for 2 years I was 
a member of the hay, grain and forage 
judging team which went to Tampa. 
To me the greatest honor I have re- 
ceived was being elected as 2nd Vice- 
president of the State Association of 
FFA. Last year I was a member of 
the Florida Presbytery Council and 
president of the Presbyterian Young 
People’s group. During my senior 
year I maintained a 90 average and 
have received 2 honorable mentions 
for my grades in other years. For 2 
years | was a member of Student 
Council, lettered 3 years in football 








Soil management means better timber and better hunting. 


and was a member of “G” club for 3 
years. 

This fall I plan to enter the Uni- 
versity of Florida where I hope to 
major in Agriculture. Like most farm 
boys I love farm life and plan to 
come back home and continue my 
farming when I leave the University. 


Back in my first year of Vocational 
Agriculture I learned the FFA Creed 
and the contents of it have never left 
my mind. The first paragraph of this 
creed expresses the foundation upon 
which our entire organization is 
based, and the principles to which I 
try to adhere. It is as follows—‘“I be- 


Fertilizing a pond to help supply fishing recreation. 
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lieve in the future of farming with a 
faith born not of words but of deeds 
—achievements won by the present 
and past generations of farmers; in 
the promise of better days through 
better ways, even as the better things 
we now enjoy have come to us from 
the struggles of former years.” 


Now, as never before, the answers 
to those questions which concerned me 
at the beginning of my FFA career 
come to me clearly and _ distinctly. 
What is this organization known as 
the FFA? Why, it is a national or- 
ganization of just about the best farm 
boys on earth. What makes an FFA 
member different from other farm 
boys? It is their faith in the future 
of agriculture and their application of 
practical leadership in channels of 
their communities. 

Now in these years of strife and 
poverty, the American farmers are 
not only having to support our people 
but the burden of the masses of starv- 
ing people all over the world is heaped 
upon their shoulders. Because of this, 
the American farmer now has to be 
a well-trained, hardworking man. The 
future of the world lies in his hands. 
This is the reason I believe that scien- 
tific knowledge as well as common 
farm sense is essential in the farmer 
of today. The organization of the 
Future Farmers of America is striv- 
ing to meet this need as the members 
live by their motto: 

“Learning to do 
Doing to learn, 
Earning to live 


Living to serve.” 
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A.D. BAILEY: «<'; 


T’S SAID that an ambition of every 

family in America is to have one 
of its members become a president, 
but a family here in Florida has done 
more than that—it has two presi- 
dents! 


This is their story. 


An unusual example of family co- 
operation in working for Florida’s 
Wildlife conservation program came 
to light recently when it was learned 
that Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Bailey of 
Miami were both presiding officers of 
various outdoor organizations in the 
Dade County area. 


Mindful of the achievements of va- 
rious conservation projects and re- 
membering the plentiful supply of fish 
and game in bygone years, both hus- 
band and wife have combined their 
efforts to get organizations, groups 
and individuals to adopt conservation 
measures to protect the state’s natur- 
al resources. 


Present positions for the Bailey 
family include President of the Dade 
County Conservation Council, Vice- 
President of the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration, and the Board of Governors 
of the Dade County Sportsmans Club 
for Mr. Bailey, and President of the 
first women’s conservation club in 
Florida for Mary Lee, his wife. 


But the start of their love of hunt- 
ing and fishing and conservation 
started when A. D. and Mary Lee 
were youngsters. 


Born on a farm in the State of 
West Virginia, Mr. Bailey spent the 
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majority of his boyhood days hunting 
and fishing in a time when these 
pastimes were really fruitful with 
ample supply for those indulging in 
the sport. 


After finishing high school, Bailey 
entered Temple University in Penn- 
sylvania where he wrote many articles 
on wildlife for the college periodical. 
He hunted game in that state and 
New Jersey while at Temple. Shortly 
after his graduation in the early 
twenties, conservation programs were 
inaugurated by the two states and A. 
D. enrolled in several clubs and as- 
sisted them in their programs. 


Coming to Florida in 1931, Bailey 
noticed that the “Sunshine State” was 
encountering the same problems as 
Pennsylvania with reference to the 
depletion of game and fish, and he 
pitched in to lend his assistance. 


The most outstanding club at that 
time was the Dade County Sports- 
man’s Club. Bailey was a member for 
a number of years, later was elected 
president in 1948, and re-elected to 
the same spot in 1949 and 1950. 


In time other clubs were started and 
A. D. and Mary Lee soon enrolled in 
them, not as social members, but as 
working members, giving the benefit 
of their experiences of past conserva- 
tion ideas, problems and solutions to 
the newer organizations. 


A. D. served as director of the Flor- 
ida Wildlife Federation several years 
after he joined this group and is now 
Vice-President, a position he has held 


. . . AND HIS BOSS 


since 1949. He attends all meetings 
of the Federation both as an official 
of the group and a delegate of the 
Dade County Sportman’s Club. 


He was also president of the Dade 
County Sanitarians Association dur- 
ing 1949 which started a drive, with 
successful results, to get Miami to 
build a sewage system and discontinue 
dumping into Biscayne Bay. 


While not a member of all the or- 
ganizations her husband belonged to, 
Mary Lee did assist her husband in 
all of his work, attending many of 
the meetings, and hunting and fish- 
ing with him. Born and raised on an 
Alabama farm, she also has enjoyed 
the life of an outdoor sportswoman 
since she was a child. 


She was elected secretary of the 
first women’s conservation club of 
Florida when it was founded in Dade 
County in 1950 and was honored this 
January by being elected president of 
that group. 


As she explains it, “I enjoy dove, 
quail and squirrel hunting along with 
my husband which probably accounts 
for my interest in conservation. Fish- 
ing has also been one of my favorite 
sports ...my record catch was ADB 
(A. D. Bailey).” 


After working together for so many 
years, Mr. and Mrs. Bailey do not 
intend to stop their efforts in con- 
servation, rather as A. D. said, ‘‘We 
expect to help achieve even more won- 
derful results in the wildlife and na- 
tural resources program this year.” 
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Tom Flowers (right) and son Bill net a few golden shiners 


in one of their propagation ponds. 


GOLD MINE OF GOLDEN SHINERS 


0 CUT down on the high cost of 
providing live bait for his fish- 
ing trips, to prove that the golden 
shiner can be successfully cultured, 
and to provide an independent income 
for the rest of his life—these are the 
dreams of Tom Flowers, a profession- 
al fishing guide in Volusia County. 

The fulfillment of these dreams 
may be found in a series of eight 
ponds near Lake Beresford in DeLand 
in which Tom is determined to raise 
adequate fishing bait for his entire 
section. So far he has succeeded with 
a present total of more than a half 
rnillion minnows in his ponds. 

The beginning of the story goes 
oack several years when minnows, 
primarily used as bait for Florida’s 
big fish, were becoming scarce 
throughout the state. Perhaps the real 
reason for this depletion was the in- 
creasing number of fishermen. 

To meet this demand for bait, com- 
mercial dealers went from area to area 
seining minnows from many of the 
waterways. But those caught still 
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weren’t enough. When it was made 
known that shiners could be caught 
at a particular spot, people swarmed 
to the place wearing down the bank of 
the river or lake as “slick as an otter 
slide” in order to get the bait, which 
according to many fishing authorities 
is the best for bass. Anglers through- 
out the state hollered for more and 
more shiners, and as is the case with 
many other items, scarcity of the bait 
drove the price upward. 

Tom Flowers, a guide for more than 
31 years on the St. Johns River and 
adjacent lakes, realized that the price 
of bait was costing more than some 
of his fishing trips netted, which 
didn’t make sense to him. To counter- 
act this, he bought some land just 
across the lake from his present camp 
and he and his son, Bill, dug a large 
pond in which was started their ven- 
ture of bait raising. 

Spurred by the success of the first 
pond, Tom made arrangements for 
several other smaller ones. Again the 
victory knell was sounded for the fish- 





ing guide, and just recently he had a 
bulldozer dig four additional ponds of 
several acres each on the land adjoin- 
ing the first breeding places. 

Tom admits he has a secret which 
he’s told no one about, that has re- 
sulted in his success. Maybe it’s the 
fertilizer, it might be the food he 
gives the minnows or the construction 
of the ponds, possibly it’s the artesian 
wells he has that supply the water. 

His ponds are arranged in a series, 
where the babies are in one group and 
the older shiners and minnows are in 
the other ponds. His brood ponds con- 
tain shiners, bullheads and minnows 
in sections that have a surface area of 
one eighth acre to two acres. All ponds 
which are built on sandy soil and in- 
dependent of one another are equipped 
with controlled inlets and _ outlets 
which means a maximum return from 
the fertilizer and simplifies fish re- 
moval. 


When Tom starts out on a breeding 
place, he digs a well, then he has a 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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ludents use radio communication. The school chef is an important man. 
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This group of students was described as the most outstanding class since the Florida training 
school started three years ago. Crime didn’t pay for these two students. A Ga 
after they were discovered “‘seining.’’ One off 


The students start their day with 15 minutes of vigorous calisthenics. from th 























Commission hatter: 








e Commission plane swooped down on them 
er jumped overboard in an effort to escape 
pilot. 
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The class room is used 10 hours daily. 
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When classes end at night the students gather in their dormitory to read, write letters, or 
swap yarns. 


The “illegal seiners’’ were forced ashore and placed under arrest in the demonstration of 
hunting down law-breakers. 
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VOLUSIA COUNTY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


being hooked from the month of 
February until summer. 

There are more than 15 fishing 
camps along the St. Johns River which 
specialize in directing anglers to the 
best fishing grounds. Many of these 
camps report that bass as big as 20 
pounds have been taken from the 
river, particularly during January and 
February when the spawning fish 
make their runs up the river. 

A string of lakes starting with 
Ponce de Leon Springs and running 
to the St. Johns River is also an ex- 
cellent fishing spot. It’s in the center 
of Volusia County, running to the 
western end and includes the Springs, 
Spring Garden Run, Lake Woodruff, 
Tick Island Run, Lake Dexter, River 
Run and the St. Johns. Full of black 
bass, bream and perch, these water- 
ways are an angler’s delight with the 
bass taking shiners and bullheads, the 
bream grabbing bread and worms, 
and the perch following small live 
minnows. 

The Tomoka River and Little Haw 
Creek in the northern part of Volusia 
are also famous for large black bass 
and innumerable bream. The former 
are being hooked with the Paw Paw 
and the 2000 series lures for surface 
fishing and underwater spoons with 
pork rinds. 

Fresh water fishing in Florida is 
marked by any number of. stories, 
some pathetic like the one about an 
elderly gentleman who landed his 
first big bass and then dropped dead 
from the shock of catching him. There 
are humorous ones like the one about 
Lowell Hillman, of DeLand, who 
fished all morning for shiners and 
took the three he caught to go bass 
fishing that afternoon. He lost the 
first shiner, lost the second and on 
his third he hooked a large fish, had 
a furious batle for 10 minutes then 
landed a 4% foot gar. 


SALT WATER FISHING 

Forty miles of beach from the north 
end to the south end of the county 
spell delight for every angler inter- 
ested in hooking salt water fish. 
That’s only the coast of Volusia 
County and just a mile west of the 
coast there’s an inland channel that 
runs the total length of the county 
giving the salt fisherman another 40 
miles of waterway in which to catch 
many types of sea fish. 


While the beaches of Volusia 
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County are admired and viewed in all 
their beauty by thousands of tourists 
every year, there is another reason, 
and by far the most significant, why 
sportsmen from all over the United 
States return to visit them again and 
again every year. It’s the surf fish- 
ing, called by many of the great fish- 
ermen, “The real fishing sport.” 

In the Ormond Beach and Daytona 
Beach sections, fishermen jam the 
strand, fish offshore from charter 
boats and from skiffs in the river and 
inlet and cast their lines from the 
rails of the fishing piers and from 
the beach. The best season is from 
March until October and the catch 
includes everything the ocean has to 
offer. 

And the Atlantic has a lot to offer 
according to guides and charter boat 
owners, for seldom a day goes by that 
large catches don’t come in, both in 
quality and quantity. These catches 
include channel bass, whiting, floun- 
der, pompano, sea trout, drum, chobie, 
croakers, bonito, cobia, jack crevalle, 
barracuda, and the deep sea trips 
bring in red snappers, grouper, trig- 
gerfish, marlin, dolphin, sailfish, and 
tarpon. 

The take of the inland channel is 


_just about the same as the ocean with 


channel bass being the favorite. Other 
varieties are snook, sea trout, whiting 
and some tarpon. Here in the spring, 
sheephead will take live shrimp as 
fast as the bait can be dropped in the 
river. This inland channel begins 
with the Halifax River which opens 
sheltered fishing opportunities in the 
county, and the anglers crowd the 
bridges and fish from boats. 

As the Halifax River extends to the 
south it hits the Ponce de Leon Inlet, 
then rounds out the shore line of the 
county at Mosquito Lagoon. 


This year Volusia County, and Day- 
tona Beach in particular, is holding 
the Fifth Annual $10,000 fishing 
tournament, in two programs, the 
first from March 1 to June 15, and 
the second from June 16 to September 
30. There are 26 eligible salt water 
species and two fresh water classifi- 
cations. Prizes are a grand award of 
a $500 savings bond and others from 
$100 down to $5. 

Presently the King Mackerel are 
running good at Daytona Beach with 
a large number being caught daily. 
Others caught by trolling include 
almost all species: the sailfish and 
dolphin, which spend most of the time 
in the air after they’re hooked; the 
bonito who hits the bait hard; the 
cobia, another fierce battler; and 





barracuda, the most vicious savage of 
the sea. 

Deep sea fishing—nine to 30 miles 
out—brings in red snapper, one of 
the most delicious items of seafood, 
with heavy lines that sink to the 
bottom. When a school is found these 
fish bite continuously. 

But an angler will find fish any- 
where in the ocean, the chobie near 
buoys, piers and rocky ledges, the 
grouper and triggerfish offshore and 
in reefs by trolling with strip bait 
and feather lures, the jack crevalle 
by trolling offshore with spoons, 
plugs and shrimp, and the sea bass 
with a simple hand line and cut mullet 
for bait. The sea bass is the most 
common fish taken from the sea and 
one party from Daytona Beach re- 
cently took over 500 pounds. 

Every once in a while, there’s an 
invasion of red bass in the Ponce de 
Leon Inlet, appearing to make the 
channel bloody. Strong northeast 
winds force fish to seek shelter in 
inland waters, and never a year goes 
by that bass weighing 10 to 50 pounds 
aren’t taken by the fishermen. A con- 
tinuous flow of water into the inlet 
brings in fish of all kinds and sizes. 

New Smyrna Beach considers salt 
water fishing the real moneymaker as 
far as the city is concerned. Not far 
offshore from this town is located two 
of the best known red snapper banks 
and the sea waters hold an abundance 
of game fish like tarpon, albacore, 
sailfish, dolphin, king mackerel and 
cabio, and sea bass. 

Along the inland waterway here are 
also trout, snook, small channel bass, 
drum, jewfish, flounders, and the 
usual pan fish. 

Edgewater, just south of New 
Smyrna Beach, is one of the best 
places in Volusia County for tarpon. 
Last month an angler hooked and 
landed a 75 pound tarpon by trolling 
offshore with a live mullet. Others 
have been caught recently by trolling, 
using a Johnson spoon for bait. 

Only one-sixth of Mosquito Lagoon 
is in Volusia County, but it’s that 
northern end which is the best part 
of the lagoon for fishing. It’s pro- 
tected waters seemed to be fashioned 
for vacationers with an eye toward 
catching sea trout and bass. 

Many sea fish often find them- 
selves in fresh water and last May, 
Bob Richenback of DeLand caught 
three tarpon weighing from 10 to 50 
pounds in Lake Monroe. Bob Cassady, 
fishing columnist for the DeLand Sun 
News, advises all would-be tarpon 
fishermen to “just locate a spot on 
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Lake Monroe where fresh water is 
running in, and use a streamer fly, a 
plug or a live shiner and hang on.” 

Spruce Creek, just north of the 
Ponce de Leon Inlet is another water- 
way in which many salt water fish 
take a trip now and then. Here bass, 
snook and tarpon are found in large 
numbers. 

Surf fishing is done all along the 
40-mile stretch of Volusia County 
beach with the three most outstand- 
ing places being Daytona Beach, New 
Smyrna Beach and the Ponce de Leon 
Inlet. Other places which follow in 
line are Spruce Creek, Halifax River 
and Mosquito Lagoon. Fishes caught 
surfing are channel bass, sea trout, 
whiting, jack crevalle, 
grouper and bluefish. 

HUNTING 

Prospects for deer and turkey hunt- 
ing in Volusia County next fall are 
the best ever, according to many out- 
doorsmen who have observed this 
game in ever increasing numbers this 
past year. 

The county has two large tracts of 
land used as game refuge and breed- 
ing ground areas, and the deer, turkey 
and quail hunting just outside these 
areas is the best the county has to 
offer. These areas are in the middle 
of the county—a triangle formed by 
DeLand, Daytona Beach and New 
Smyrna Beach which consists of 50,- 
000 acres, and another about four 
miles north of Ormond Beach called 
Tomoka State Park and Hammock 
State Park consisting of 834 acres, 
728 of which are in Volusia County. 

Turnbull Hammock, a section of 
ground that parallels the inland 
waterway, is considered to be the best 
hunting ground in the county, it is 
also the best feeding ground in 
Volusia and the deer and turkey there 
are among the best. 

The south end of the county, Spruce 
Creek Cypress, about six to 10 miles 
southwest of New Smyrna is also a 
real deer area. The St. Johns River 
banks are perhaps one of the major 
hunting grounds in the area, and not 
too many persons realize this, for 
many deer and turkey have been seen 
by anglers. 

The Lake George pasturelands and 
woods will give many a sportsman a 
thrill when he sights his gun on the 
game in that part of the County. 

In the Ormond Beach area, deer 
and turkey will be quite on a par 
with last year’s hunting. 

Mosquito Lagoon holds the finest 
duck hunting in its midst for it’s 
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COUNTY 


CHARTER BOAT “DOC M”’ 
New Smyrna Boat Docks 
P. O. Box 524, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Deep Sea Fishing 
Ww 
TURNBULL CASTLE LODGE 
P. O. Box 306, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Rooms, Apts., Boats, Motors and Bait 
Ww 
LIGHTHOUSE FISHING LODGE 


Ponce Park, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Ph. 31172, Modern Cottages for fishermen 


Ww 
CHIEF MEYER’S FISHING CAMP 
RFD 2, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Deep Sea and River Fishing 
Charter and Open Parties 
Ww 
INLET HARBOR FISHING CAMP 
RFD 2, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
8 Deep Sea Boats and River Fishing 
Boats, Bait and Tackle, Guides 
vv 
ED WILLIAMS FISHING CAMP 


Inboard Motors & Row Boats 
Deep Sea Fishing with Capt. Wetherell 
20 years experience, Ph. 9944 
Wilbur-by-the-Sea, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Ww 
PELICAN FISHING CAMP 
3216 S. Peninsular Drive 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Ph. 2-3163 
Boats, Motors, Bait and Deep Sea Boat 
w 
TOM FLOWER’S FISHING GUIDE 


Beresford, Fla. 

Black Bass Fishing by appointment 
only, on the St. Johns River 

Ph. DeLand 1297-J 


WwW 
FRANK LEFILS FISHING CAMP 
Oak Hill, Fla. Ph. New Smyrna 595-M-4 
Boats, Motors, Bait, Tackle and Guides 
Ww 
HERB LOPEZ FISHING CAMP 
Oak Hill, Fla. Ph. New Smyrna 547-R-2 
Boats, Motors, Bait and Guides 
Ww 
OAK HILL FISHING CAMP 


P. O. Box 183, Oak Hill, Fla. 
Boats, Motors and Bait 


BISSIT BAY FISHING CAMP 


RFD 2, US Highway #1 south 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Motors, Bait 


Ww 


JONES FISH CAMP 


RFD 2, US Highway #1 south 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Bait, Motors, Tackle and Guides 


Ww 


GODFREY’S FISHING CAMP 


RFD 2, US Highway #1 south 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats and Bait. Oysters in season 


Ww 


PACKWOOD PLACE 


6 miles south of New Smyrna on 
US #1, Box 67, Edgewater, Fla. 
Boats, Motors, Bait and Guides 


Ww 


DICK’S FISHING CAMP 


US Highway +1, south Edgewater 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Bait and Tackle, Motors 


Ww 


4 MILE FISHING CAMP 


Box 243, Edgewater, Fla. 
4 miles south of New Smyrna 
Boats, Bait & Motors 


Ww 


COREY’S FISHING CAMP 


North Causeway 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Bait, Tackle & Motors 


Ww 


RYAN’S FISHING CAMP 


New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Bait, Tackle and Motors 


Ww 


TED AND JOHN’S FISHING CAMP 


Route 2, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Motors and Bait 


Ww 


REDLAND FISHING CAMP 


North Limits of US #1 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats and Motors. Rentals—Live Bait 
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SENZON 
{ FLORIDA'S } 
FOREMOST 


ATTRACTION ) 


OnU.S. te af I, 
In South Daytona 


- 


Famous Dancing 
PORPOISES y 


Live Fin Sn akeg 
Turtles — A\\i gators 


qe COO OE O_O 


GUIDED TOURS 
SOUVENIRS — SNACK BAR 









“OPEN 8705:30 DAILY & SUN. 





DELAND 


“The Athens of Florida’’ 





FINEST BLACK BASS FISHING 
IN THE WORLD 


Deland, the thrifty home city in east cen- 
tral Florida, 100 miles south of Jacksonville, 
22 miles west of the Atlantic Ocean, 4 miles 
east of the St. Johns River. 


Fifty-odd lakes and the St. Johns River to 
fish plus all the salt water fish of the At- 
lantic Coast may be caught in waters but 
forty minutes by motor from Deland. 
For further information about Deland write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DeLAND, FLORIDA 





KNOW YOUR GUN 
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ing costly ammunition. Shoot groups 
of five shots each — not just single 
shots, which seldom prove anything— 
and, if necessary, move the rear sight 
upon completion of each carefully- 
fired group until you are correctly 
sighted-in, both for accuracy and to 
take maximum advantage of traiec- 
tory. The cardinal rule is to move 
your rear sight in the direction you 
want your succeeding shots to hit. 
If your final test targets indicate 
practical killing accuracy, then accept 
that sight setting; hunting doesn’t re- 
quire the X-ring accuracy of the 
target-shooting tournaments. 

Running - deer, squirrel, raccoon, 
bear, running-rabbit, fox, turkey and 
crow figure targets, with regulation 
aiming bullseye super-imposed, now 
can be had for a few cents. These 
game figure targets are practical and 
offer variety. 

Buy new hunting loads each season, 
and once you sight-in with a particu- 
lar load, continue to use that load 
when you hunt. Changes of ammuni- 
tion and incorporated changes in ve- 
locities, and corresponding points of 
bullet impact, can undo all the good 
work you did in sighting-in with a 
different load. 

But even with perfect ammunition, 
a firearm is no better than its sights! 

A good rear peep, like the Lyman 
or Redfield, readily adjustable for 
both elevation and windage and used 
in combination with a sturdy blade 
front sight, or a square-cut, non-glare 
bead, is excellent. Such combinations 
are definitely faster and more accur- 
ate than crude open sights, once 
you’ve learned to use them properly 
and accustomed your shooting eye to 
the correct sight picture. Just follow 
the instructions furnished with each 
sight by respective manufacturers— 
and practice! 

Scope sights have enjoyed a rising 
tide of popularity during the last 
decade. Most shooters make the mis- 
take of using scopes more powerful 
than needed, thereby sacrificing field 
of vision and unduly accentuating 
minor errors in holding and aiming. 
The lowest power that will do the job 
is invariably the best choice. 

The 2%X, with its 40 ft. field of 
vision at 100 yards and its good eye 
relief at the other end of the tube, 
is ideal for those fast shots on run- 
ing game. It is amazing how a 2%X 
will function under conditions that 


rule out satisfactory performance 
from other powers. Mount the scope 
as close to the receiver as possible, 
in quality mounts. Ask the boys at 
the National Rifle Association, 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, to advise you if you need advice 
and cannot catch me between trips 
afield and afloat. 


For hunting, select a tapered post 
reticule, the type most easily seen in 
poor light. A good second choice would 
be a tapered post and single, hori- 
zontal crosshair reticule, combined. 


A scope sight on a shotgun is more 
than a novelty. It is definitely ad- 
vantageous to those shotgun shooters 
who are calculatingly slow and pre- 
cise, and a similar boon to far-sighted 
individuals. The shotgun scope fea- 
tures a coarse crosshair reticule with 
a big center dot, adjustable so that 
the shot pattern can be made to co- 
incide with the aiming dot. Lead is 
readily apparent with such a sight. 


Correctly applied lead for various 
angle shots comes from experience, 
and experience only. There is no prac- 
tical mechanical shortcut to success- 
ful leading of moving game. Individu- 
al physical coordination, degree of 
follow through of gun swing, and 
other factors, enter into the matter 
of determining correct lead. Such 
things as fast gun pointing and judg- 
ment of bird speed and flight direc- 
tion still have the final word. 

Shotguns vary in characteristics 
and performance just as people do. To 
find out how a shotgun shoots you 
have to first pattern it at the official 
40 yard range, firing at an aiming 
mark pasted or drawn on a large sheet 
of paper or cardboard, and _ then 
studying the shot patterns that form 
within a thirty inch diameter circle, 
drawn around a common center, fig- 
uring the total number of hits within 
the prescribed circle compared to the 
shot count of an unfired shell of 
identical loading. But it is a mistake 
to assume that a good shot pattern 
at 40 yards will be deadly at shorter 
ranges. It does not hold true. A 12-ga. 
of modified barrel boring that de- 
livers a wide, uniform pattern of shot 
at 40 yards will embrace only 24 
inches of real killing area at 35 yards; 
13” at 20 yards and only 7% inches 
at the close range of ten yards. (This 
information obtained from tests con- 
ducted by the writer, using 1% oz. of 
No. 7% shot loaded to standard ve- 
locity.) 

Therefore, to get an idea of what 
your shotgun will really do with se- 
lected loads at various ranges, again 
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employ the bird and animal silhouette 
targets. Fasten these against sizeable 
white paper backgrounds and shoot at 
individual targets at various distances 
—10 yards, 20, 30, and even 50 if 
you wish. Then measure the size and 
position of your practical killing pat- 
tern at each distance. You will likely 
be surprised, and perhaps suddenly 
aware of why you missed what ap- 
peared to be easy shots last season. 

Personal comfort influences suc- 
cessful hunting, too. I once accom- 
panied a hunter who missed his chance 
to bag a beautiful buck simply be- 
cause the hunter’s feet hurt—and I 
am not kidding! My companion had 
elected to wear unsuited footgear 
that, in the rough going he encount- 
ered afield, chafed his feet until he 
could stand it no longer. He had 
stopped and rested his rifle against a 
tree and set down to remove the 
pinching boots for a few grateful 
moments when the buck chose just 
that time to cross the wood road my 
friend was following. Another mem- 
ber of the party bagged the trophy. 

Experienced hunter preference in 
footgear runs to lightweight, all- 
weather hunting shoes, with elk leath- 
er uppers and tough, but light, rubber 
feet and soles. This type hunting 
shoe will not tire the wearer like cer- 
tain others, but yet will withstand 
rough traveling. If you prefer an 
all-leather product, consider water- 
proofed leather footgear on either the 
Munson Army last, or of the moccasin 
type, with uppers not over 9 inches 
high. 

While highcut boots offer some pro- 
tection to the hunter from snakebite, 
they are too hot for our Florida cli- 
mate and often uncomfortable to wear 
for long periods. Where snakes are 
numerous add a pair of heavy canvas 
leggins made fangproof by the in- 
sertion of very fine, flexible mesh 
wire between the layers of canvas. In 
really bad snake country, these leg- 
gins can be conveniently added, and 
as conveniently removed when the 
hunt is over. 

Wear your hunting shoes with two 
pairs of smooth, undyed cotton socks, 
and carry an extra pair rolled up in 
pocket. A handful of sulphur sprinkled 
over feet and around shoetops assures 
that, during the time spent afield, you 
won’t be annoyed by redbugs and 
other ‘‘no-see-ums”’, 

Clothing should be all cotton, in 
accordance with our climate. Many 
hunters wear straight leg style, cuff- 
less pants, rather than breeches or 
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Year round 








FISHING 


AT TROPICAL 


PINE ISLAND 








¥ 
t. 
\' 


\ AY BRIDGES 


Bridges and Matlacha. 


The finest protected Island fishing in 
Florida. Modern charter boats at rea- 
sonable rates in a complete community 


catering to sports fishermen. 





AMVETS CLUB SQUIRE’S APARTMENTS 
PELICAN FISH CAMP SUNSET TACKLE 
CARL’S PLACE NEIL’S PLACE 

LEONA’S PLACE SWEET SHOP CAFE 
JAKE'S CAFE LOWER’S APARTMENTS 


GREARY COTTAGES & TRAILER COURT 
POOLE’S APARTMENTS 
Address all reservation inquiries early to Star Route C. 
FT. MYERS, FLORIDA 


MATLACHA 


Drive three miles north of Fort Myers 
on Tamiami Trail, then down State 


Road 78, twelve miles to Pine Island 
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World famous for the unusual 
and valuable shells found on 
their beaches. You'll find the 
fishing equally unusual and 
good. Pier and bridge fishing, or for the more active, deep sea fishing with competent 
guides. Plan your vacation around Captiva and Sanibel Islands. For reservation or 


REDFISH V 


BLIND PASS BRIDGE 
MITCHELL'S Cor- 


AGES 
OSTER’S COTTAGES 
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information write to the business men listed below. 





4 SOUTH SEAS 
PLANTATION 


PINE ISLAND 
SOUND 


Y¥'S MER 
-~ENGLE’S COTTAGES 
POST OFFICE 


PASS 

















< ae SANIBEL 
i‘ pon » LIGHT,” 
f° KIN2ZIES 
FISHING PIER 
Oo POST OFFICE. 
ISLAND INN <, TULIPA Way Apts. 
Ny E SNYDER'S SHOP a 
ERS’ 
x / Ce oO MO TTACES “CASA YBeEL 


SANIBEL DIRECTORY 


CASA YBEL—Shell hunting, fishing resort 
and cottage colony. Excellent food. A 
Howard Dayton Hotel. 

ISLAND INN—On ithe beach overlooking 
the gulf. Informal atmosphere. Re- 
stricted clientele. 


COCKERELL APARTMENTS— Overnight 
guests. Shells. Apartments. 


HIER’S COTTAGES— Modern, new. Year 












SANIBEL PACKING CO.—Bailey’s Store. 
Dealers in general merchandise. Gro- 
ceries. Fishing Tackle. Gasoline. 

JACK’S PLACE— Sandwiches, beer, cold 
drinks. House parties booked at house 
or at hotels. 

“SCRAPS” CHARTER BOAT—Esperanza 
Woodring. Small boat fishing. Bird and 
nature trips. Inside water only. 


THE BEACH HOUSE — Lodging. Year 


round. On the Gulf. round. 
MITCHELL'S COTTAGES—On the water. CASA MARINA—Sanibel cafe and cot- 
tages. 


Rooms with bath. P. O. Captiva. Year 
round. 

OSTER’S—Waterfront cottages, overnight 
rooms. P. O. Captiva. Yearly. 

LOW COTTAGES — Housekeeping cot- 
tages. Elizabeth Low, Owner. 

TULIPA WAY APARTMENTS — Com- 
fortably furnished. On the gulf. Mrs. 
John Slocumb. 


ETHEL SYNDER’S GIFT SHOP — Gulf 


Ww 


CAPTIVA DIRECTORY 


GULF VIEW INN—Small hotel. Ameri- 
can plan. Dining hall on gulf. 
ENGLE’S COTTAGES — Modern, 
pletely equipped. Year round. 
ANDY’S PIER—Boats, bait, guides, beer. 


com- 


shore gifts. Sportswear. Cottages. 
MISS SUSIE II— Deep sea fishing trips. STRAN SHELL NOVELTY SHOP — On 
Jake Stokes, Owner. Munson St. 
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there and at the head of the Indian 
River that the ducks congregate on 
their flight from the north to feed’ 
in the shallow bodies of water. 

Get together with some of the old- 
timers in Volusia County and you'll 
hear some of the strangest and fun- 
niest stories told about hunting. Here 
are a few good ones for the books. 

Back many years ago, a man in 
DeLand had a tame turkey hen which 
he tied to a string and used to call 
turkeys. Before daylight one morning 
he slipped down through the woods, 
tied his tame hen to a string and got 
into his blind waiting for a gobbler 
to answer the love call. 

The hen walked around in the grass, 
strutting her stuff, when suddenly, 
“Boom” and down went the old hen, 
knocked cold by a load of turkey shot. 
Another nimrod had heard her yelp- 
ing, slipped up on her, and thinking 
she was wild had killed her. 

Another deals with Volusia County 
Judge J. E. Peacock and Stanley 
Culp, president of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation of Volusia County, both 
from DeLand. The two of them went 
hunting together shortly after World 
War I in the woods around that area, 
and the Judge was shooting a rifle. 
He was a crack shot with the Marines 
during the first world conflict. 

Their dogs jumped a deer at the 
south end of an island and standing 
together, both hunters could see the 
buck coming towards them. When it 
was about 75 yards away, the Judge 
said, ““Watch me have some fun.” He 
cut down on the deer three times, 
missing him purposely, figuring he 
could kill him when he got ready. 
After the third shot, he was ready 
but the rifle wasn’t! It jammed and 
the little buck raced away to safety. 

We know that every county in the 
State has its hunting and fishing 
stories, but having actual hunting and 
fishing activities in the county is 
something else. Volusia has the stories 
and what is more important it has 
the fish and game too! There’s plenty 
of both in this 1,241 square mile area 
of land and water, and more than 
enough to satisfy the average sports- 
man. But don’t take our word for it, 
stop around and drop a line in the 
lakes and rivers of Volusia or take a 
tramp through the woodlands and 
you’ll know that we’re telling the 
truth when we describe Volusia as a 
“sportsmen’s heaven.” —END. 
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FISHING COURTESY 
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It is a discourtesy, and an imposi- 
tion, to ask a good fisherman to take 
one of your friends fishing. 


Now, with the above _ incident 
digested, here is another courtesy rule 
with a sting in it: If your back-lashes 
average more than one an hour when 
fishing, you don’t belong in a boat 
with a good fisherman. Stay home, 
stay on the dock, stay by yourself 
until you have learned to cast. 


When you can drop a plug in a 380- 
inch ring at 40 feet, four out of five 
times, for an hour, with no _ back- 
lashes, then, you are ready to try to 
become a good fishing companion, 
BUT, not before then. A back-lashing 
fisherman is more odious than a cute 
blonde with halitosis. 

There are more advantages to the 
above rule than meet the eye. If you 
practice until you are proficient on 
the 40 foot target you will have ac- 
complished a great deal towards be- 
coming an expert fisherman. You now 
will cast overhand, for, one has to cast 
overhand for accuracy. You will sel- 
dom back-lash. You will know how far 
40 feet is, and, 40 feet is a good dis- 
tance for average spot casting to a 
shoreline. You will have learned how 
to hit an exact fishing spot. You will 
have learned not to overcast, a most 
important feature in fishing. 

A fisherman who overcasts is con- 
tinually hanging-up in weeds, trees, 
bushes, brush, hyacinth, or other 
shoreline impedimenta. Getting hung- 
up on just one overcast means that 
the boat has to put in shore to free 
the lure. Getting a lure freed in this 
manner could ruin your best fishing 
spot. Wary fish do not care to have 
boats rammed into their living-room. 

To fish a shoreline carefully, in- 
telligently, and precisely, only one 
person should attempt to cast at any 
one time. The man handling the boat 
can make few fruitful casts anyway. 
Even if two try to fish, so many fish- 
ermen, who are otherwise generous to 
a fault, will thoughtlessly cast at such 
an angle that their companion has no 
likely place to cast. They will skip 
good-looking places at right angles to 
the boat to reach some spot far ahead. 
This is not good fishing, nor is it 
good courtesy. Sooner or later, this 
man will not be invited on another 
fishing trip. 

The ideal way is for each fisher- 
man to take turns handling the boat. 
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This sounds reasonable, but, again, it 
is seldom that both parties have the 
ability to anticipate the other’s 
wishes. They may do the fishing part 
efficiently, but when it’s their turn 
to manipulate the boat, they may row 
too fast, splash or hit the side of the 
boat with the oars, run in too close to 
the fishing spot, or out too far, and 
in general make it a miserable deal 
for their partner. They have some- 
how failed to observe how the boat 
was skillfully managed for them when 
they were doing the fishing. 

(a) When two are casting from the 
same boat, never make a cast to the 
other’s spot, especially, while one man 
is working his lure. This is a dis- 
traction to wary fish and can cause 
‘no hits” for either or both fisher- 
men. If the same spot must be fished, 
then, alternate casts should be the 
rule. Each fisherman should have all 
the time he needs to work his lure as 
he sees fit. 

(b) When two are casting from the 
same boat, one from the bow and one 
from the stern (or rower’s seat), ex- 
tend an imaginary line across the 
center of the boat at right angles to 
the sides of the boat. Never cast over 
that imaginary line. That gives each 
fisherman 180 degrees of the fishing 
area. 


(c) When two men are casting 
from the same boat and working a 
shoreline carefully, the fisherman 
ahead should carefully fish about a 
30 foot section of shoreline and then 
skip a 80 foot section so his pal in 
the rear can also have a section that 
hasn’t been fished. 


(a), (b), and (c), can be branded 
good fishing courtesy. However, it’s 
surprising how few fishermen ever 
think of it this way. 


Jack and Joe were fishing for bass 
with surface plugs. Jack was known 
as a fisherman who always caught 
fish. Joe seldom caught any. Jack had 
taken the first turn at the oars. He 
kept the boat nearly motionless as Joe 
dropped his plug close to the shoreline 
50 feet away. Jack made it easy for 
Joe to plug-out every pocket and in- 
dentation in that shoreline, any one 
of which could shelter a bass. 


The results were gratifying. Every 
few casts a hungry bass would knock 
the plug skyward. Four bass were put 
in the live-well for food. The rest were 
released. Joe was having a wonderful 
time. 


Several hours later, fishing having 
slowed to a standstill, Joe, generously 
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a2 TARPON 


TIME & 
LEE COUNTY 


For the thrill of a 
lifetime this summer 
visit Lee County 
and Fort Myers, 
Florida. 







YES 
SPORTSMEN 


It’s Tarpon time in Lee County 
and the Silver King Tarpon has 
come home to Boca Grande 


Pass, Captiva, Sanibel, Fort 
Myers Beach and_ Bonita 
Springs. 


Let us help you make arrange- 
ments for that week-long or 
weekend deep sea fishing trip 
you've been planning all year. 
Most reasonable accommoaa- 
tions at  Florida’s greatest 
Vacation Land. 


Write now for summer rate 
sheet to: 


J. A. Dwyer 


Lee County Chamber 
of Commerce 


PP. O-Box-io4 
Fort Myers, Florida 


Free Edison Tarpon Medals given at 
Lee County Chamber of Commerce 


for first Tarpon caught in Lee 


County waters. ° 
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MONKEYS MAKE FINE PETS 
Send 10c for brochure and pricelist—listing 
care, feeding, and housing of 11 most popular 

varieties, and their characteristics. 


All kinds of birds, animals, and reptiles 
for sale. 


TROPICAL HOBBYLAND 


1525-B NW 27th Ave. MIAMI, FLA, 





Brown Chevrolet Inc. 
So. Tamiami Trail Ph. 318 
PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 
Genuine Chevrolet Parts 
NEW & USED CARS AND TRUCKS 








Smith Bicycle & Sporting Goods 
A Full Line of Sporting Goods. Fishing Tackle. 
COMPLETE BICYCLE REPAIRS 


Keys Made, Repairing of Safes and Guns 
1106 Tampa St., Tel. 2-1370, Tampa, Florida 





NEW MODERN CABINS 


SUTTON‘’S LODGE 


NEW HOTEL BEDS 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
BAIT - MOTORS - BOATS - GUIDES 
“Follow the signs east of Hernando”’ 
ON LAKE TSALA APOPKA 


S & K SPORTS STORE 


106 E, Main St. — Lakeland, Florida 
COMPLETE LINE OF SPORTING GOODS 


REEL REPAIRS 
“STEVE”’ “HARRY” 


MAIL OR BRING 





GREY & DINGUS REALTORS 


Or Write P. O. Box 475 
Phone 2-3621 
NEW PORT RICHEY, FLORIDA 
WE SPECIALIZE IN RIVER FRONT LOTS 
AND LARGE ACREAGE TRACTS 








TROPICAL BIRD & MONKEY FARM 


Florida’s Greatest Show Place 
3600 N.W. 79th St. on Route to Hialeah 
Race Track. Phone 88-4131 

MIAMI, FLA. 
BRING YOUR CAMERA 
Admission 52c Tax Included 











TALLAHASSEE MOTOR HOTEL 


100 TOP-GRADE COTTAGES 
U. S. 27, Alternate 90—1 Mile Downtown 
IN THE CENTER OF EXCELLENT FRESH 
AND SALT WATER FISHING 
GOOD HUNTING 








WYLDEWOOD BIRD FARM 
1000 N. Federal Highway 
DANIA, FLORIDA 


IMPORTERS — EXHIBITORS — BREEDERS 
UNUSUAL AND EXOTIC BIRDS 


Cages — Feed — Seed -—- Supplies 








KNOW YOUR GUN 
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zouaves, and made of tough, briar re- 
sistant, Zelan-treated materials. These 
uncuffed pants legs are usually per- 
mitted to hang free and outside and 
over hunting shoes, for comfort and 
to give an unseen rattler a loose, dis- 
tracting target. 

A hunting coat and hat are two 
items that are optional, though a 
third item, the combination game and 
shell bag, is in the nature of a neces- 
sity and very convenient. 

Carry a small but complete first aid 
kit, including a phial of 5% ammonia 
to quickly neutralize the effects of 
any brush with poison ivy or belliger- 
ent wasp; and a pocketsize snakebite 
treatment kit of the suction type. A 
compass should be pinned inside the 
pocketflap of shirt, with a packet of 
parafined -dipped matches’ tucked 
away in this same pocket. 

I don’t believe in a hunter loading 


his person with a lot of extra, cum- 
bersome shooting accessories, but 
when dove shooting from a chosen 
stand, within short walk of farmhouse 
or parked car, I’ve found a bucket- 
seat mighty handy and comfortable, 
especially in wet weather. Simply cut 
a plywood cover to fit an ordinary 
12-qt. galvanized bucket. Add a brass 
hinge and hasp, and a padded, plastic- 
covered seat pad, the latter tacked all 
around. Replace the metal handle with 
one of rope. 

In use, the bucket-seat provides a 
low comfortable rest from which one 
can arise quickly, and serves as a 
handy receptacle for extra shells, 
downed birds or rainjacket. Between 
seasons, the bucket-seat adds to fish- 
ing pleasure. 

Three other useful items in the 
gadget class might be mentioned to 
reader advantage: 

Quite often, when several gunners 
are deployed around a large dove 
field, incoming birds will approach a 
hunter from behind, the flight possi- 





FOLLOW THE WILDLIFE 
IN A STETSON 


No other hat is so well adapted to rugged use 
in the great outdoors. 








Pictured, the Stetson Texan 3X Beaver, $15.00 


This hat has been approved and is being worn by 
many State Wildlife Officers. 
The 3X gives you 60% Beaver content, a tightly felted, 
hard wearing, serviceable hat. 


ADAMS CITY HATTERS 


620 TAMPA STREET 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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bly unnoticed by the man nearest the 
birds but clearly visible to companions 
on the far sides of the field. A Scout 
whistle, carried on a neckcord, is a 
sure means of quickly warning com- 
panions of birds approaching from 
behind. 

Again, many times dove will settle 
down to feed smack in the middle of 
a large field, to the chagrin of anx- 
ious hunters on its fringes. You can 
flush such feeding birds with sling- 
shots, the habit of most doves to cir- 
cle before levelling off for distant 
flight often bringing them within 
range. 

When recovering downed birds 
without a dog, immediately walk di- 
rectly to the spot where you figured 
the bird fell, and, if- unable to find 
it on approach, drop your handker- 
chief as a marker, and then search 
the area adjacent to this indicator. 
Because you can always return to 
your original starting point and 
branch out into new areas from this 
logical hub, you will seldom lose a 
downed bird, using the method de- 
scribed. 

Indications are that we can look 
forward to a good hunting season this 
year, but, even so, hunting success 
begins at home. Don’t hunt handi- 
capped! END 
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figures would be far greater. As the 
hundreds of replies were tallied they 
confirmed this assumption. 

Not all those queried replied; but 
the lists had to be closed. The cal- 
culating machine bearings warmed 
up. Totals were drawn and averaged. 
Here are some of the general facts 
the analysis indicated. 

Only one third of our sportsmen be- 
long to any kind of a conservation 
club. About one in three are members 
of local clubs; often those who report 
belonging to a national group also 
have joined a local organization. One 
out of seven belong to state-wide or- 
ganizations, one in eight to some na- 
tional group, predominantly to the 
National Rifle Association, which is 
not as active in conservation as some 
others. 

In the listings, 20.7 per cent were 
executives or professional men, 20.5 
were skilled laborers, 19.1 were in 
some phase of merchandising, 11.3 
were clerical, 8.7 could be classed as 
laborers, and 19.7 were in other cate- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Ready soon . 
GULF HAVEN. 


A new 14,000 acre Fisherman's 
Haven for tropical living now 
heing developed on Pine 
Island. 


Only 25 minutes by car from 
Fort Myers, Florida. 


Future Canal Front 
homesites available 
soon. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PINE ISLAND SHORES 
JEFFCOTT REALTY INVESTMENTS 
847 FIRST ST. PHONE 5-4421 


Fort Myers, Florida 





SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE 


1324 Tampa Street, Tampa, Florida 
GOOD, HONEST GUNSMITHING 


Mail address: P. O. Box 2392, 
Tampa, Fla. 








INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
MAC & MARIE'S 


BLACKWATER RESTAURANT 


KEY LARGO, FLORIDA. Ph. 6 


GOOD FOOD ...A LITTLE DIFFERENT 
Key ‘Lime Pie... . . Green Turtle Steak 
55 miles south of Miami on the Florida Keys 








SIM’‘S HARDWARE 
1039 S. Florida Ave. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


For quality Sporting Goods try SIM’S 
HARDWARE, and for your Bag Limit try 
Game and Fish Conservation. 


MIAMI RARE BIRD FARM 
Box 100, Kendall, Florida 
HUNDREDS OF BIRDS, MONKEYS AND 


ANIMALS ON EXHIBITION 
AND FOR SALE 


HALL HARDWARE & TACKLE 


FISHING TACKLE — BAIT OF EVERY MAKE 


PAINT — HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 
AMMUNITION — GUNS 


221 Magnolia Ave. Tampa, Florida 


Inc. 


THOMPSON ENTERPRISE, 
HARDWARE DIVISION 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
FINE FISHING TACKLE 








Norman Auto Supplies 
1401 Main St. P. O. Box 832 
FT. MYERS, FLORIDA 


REPLACEMENTS, PARTS AND 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 


MUNICIPAL AQUARIUM 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA’S 


Number One Tourist Attraction 


THE REEF RESTAURANT 
and 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


at 7 mile bridge—Oversea Highway 


FOR FINEST OF SALT WATER ANGLING 
MARATHON, FLORIDA 


MOODY BROTHERS 


925 Cleveland Ave. Phone 2-1186 
FT. MYERS, FLORIDA 
GREEN’S FUEL GAS SERVICE 
“TRAILER BOTTLES FILLED” 
SEE OUR DISPLAY 
Stoves, Water Heaters, Refrigerators 
‘and Heating Equipment 


VACATION — FISH — RELAX 


at Panasoffkee’s newest fishing camp, Modern, 
Clean cottages, electric kitchens, large airy 
living rooms, bedrooms, private baths. Clean 
dry boats, 1950 Johnson Motors, guides, fish- 
ing tackle. Write 


HELFER’S COTTAGES 
Panasoffkee, Fla. Ph. Bushnell 2922 


GREEN 


Mr. J. M. Dennis, 
Owner 


Ft. Myers, Florida 


FOR SALE 


LAKE FRONT LOTS 
GROVES 
ACREAGE 


FARMS 
CATTLE RANCHES 
LAKE FRONT HOMES 


T. P. BAKER 


REGISTERED REAL ESTATE BROKER 
ROUTE 1, BOX 111 LUTZ, FLA. 


W. A. PARRISH 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
MARATHON,. FLORIDA 


Island Acreage, Homesites and Business Lots 
at Marathon, the Heart of Florida Keys 


GREEN TAVERN 


Located on U S #19 — 1 mile south 
CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA. 
ONE OF THE FINEST EATING PLACES 


In the heart of Good Fishing 
and Hunting Section 
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BINOCULARS 


@ THE OPTICAL PERFECT 
BINOCULAR 
you have waited for, now at a 
price you can afford. 

@ Designed and engineered to 
withstand a lifetime of 
enjoyment, 

® Precision made in every detail. 

@ Center focusing that gives you 

finger tip adjustment. 










{Includes Fed. Tax, 
genuine leather 
case and straps. 
Fr R E E q 1 YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
e FOR OPTICAL ALIGNMENT. 
10 days trial, complete satisfaction, 
or your money refunded. 
$2 deposit required on C.O.D.’s Cash orders prepaid 


JEWELL OPTICAL REPAIR 


26 Sunnyside Road, West Orange, New Jersey 
















For your Outboard 
Motor... 
De Dove - Scze.j 
Packages 


nearest 
Cities Service 
Dealer 


Here are two lubricants 
which have been specifically 
designed and packaged for 
outboard motor use. The 
half-pint can gives you 
measured oil with no left- 
overs. Use these modern pro- 
ducts for top performance. 


ORANGE STATE OIL CO. 


Cities Service in Florida 












WANTED 
x 


Skunks, Fox, Raccoons, Wild- 
cats, Civet Cats, Opossoum, 
Armadillos, Snakes, Baby Tur- 
tles, Foreign Animals. 


Send postcard for details. 








WILD ANIMALS, INC. 
Silver Springs, Florida 
Phone 1204 
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Tagging New Feature of Hunting Regulations 


It was with deep satisfaction that I watched the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission adopt the tagging system for deer and turkey at their July 16 meeting, for 
this system had been one of my pet projects over the past few years. 


It is, in my opinion, one of the most pro- 
gressive steps taken towards the conserva- 
tion of our big game species (deer and 
turkey) in the history of game administration 
in Florida. 

The fault in the past has lain in our sea- 
sonal bag limits, which were strictly unen- 
forceable. The daily limit of one buck deer 
and two turkeys was enforceable, since if 
an officer caught a man with more than 
that at a time he had a case. But in order 
to have a case for violation of the seasonal 
limits an officer needs necessarily catch a 
person with the daily limit on three sep- 
arate occasions at least. And this obviously 
was an occurrence that could happen only 
one time in ten thousand. 

Under the new regulation, each hunter 
will be required to detach from his license 
one of the provided tags and immediately 
attach it to the game each time a deer or 
turkey kill is made. It will be just as illegai 
to be in possession of an untagged deer or 
turkey, even in the woods, as it is to be in 
possession of such game during closed 
season. 

I had been fighting for this system be- 
cause I knew it would insure more equal 
and fair distribution of the available game 
among the hunting license buyers. It will 
prevent the condition of the past under 
which many hunters managed to bag as 
many as five or more of each snecies during 
a season while others went entirely without. 

The system had the backing of all the 


sportsman’s organizations with which I am 
acquainted throughout the state, including 
the Florida Wildlife Federation the State 
Chamber of Commerce, and others. 

Before it was set up, the game manage- 
ment division checked with 41 other states 
to obtain the benefit of their knowledye 
and experience. TWENTY-FOUR of the 41 
contacted used the tagging system. The sys- 
tem put into effect in Florida is a combina- 
tion of the best features of all those now 
in use elsewhere. 

At the meeting of the commission in 
which the system was adopted, there were 
a few criticisms offered. These were how- 
ever, based on a lack of knowledge. One, to 
the effect that a single tag for a deer 
wouldn’t work because of the usual division 
of a deer kill among the hunters involved, 
was stressed at least twice. 

However, from personal experience, I can 
vouch for the effectiveness of the single 
tag system. It has been used in Maine for 
many years and it has worked wonderfully. 
That state allows the taking of one deer of 
either species each season and has for many 
years. Yet their total legal kill has now 
climbed to an average for the last three years 
of some 35,000 per year. 

It is true that our total deer and turkey 
populations are, and have been, increasing 
during the past few years. Under existing 
rules and regulations, and with cooperation 
from the sportsmen, they will undoubtedly 
continue that trend.— FRED W. JONES. 
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gories, with students and farmers 
most plentiful. The poll may have 
lacked a proportional number of “‘cane- 
pole” fishermen spending less than 
$50 per year but it included practical- 
ly no sportsmen in the extreme upper 
brackets. It seemed to be a fair aver- 
age sampling. 

A few crowded all their hunting 
and fishing into one annual trip. Oth- 
ers went out every week. A few, lucky 
enough to be near hunting and fish- 
ing, had fun on from 100 to 300 trips 
afield. The average was 27 times 
hunting and/or fishing per year. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A ieee taieered en es sates es 
Unlike the majority of snakes, the 
coachwhip often shows itself boldly in 
sunny, open places at some distance 
from any brush or other shelter. This 
it can afford to do, for its speed is 
probably greater than that of any 
other North American snake. When 
disturbed, it can seemingly vanish in 
a flash, and even the swift-running 
fox or the soaring hawk is hard put 
to catch a coachwhip! 

It is difficult to measure the actual 
speed of this snake, at least under 
natural conditions. Certainly, on un- 
even ground it can run as fast as a 
man. If closely pursued, the coach- 
whip usually will climb up into shrubs 
or bushes. No doubt such behavior 
saves it from some speedy enemies 
which might eventually overtake it on 
the ground. 

Neither running nor climbing will 
always save the coachwhip from brush 
fires, which take a toll of this species. 
However, some of the snakes find 
refuge in burrows of the gopher tor- 
toise, and are thus protected from the 
flames. 

The food of the coachwhip consists 
mainly of mice and rats, which are 
run down in the open or rooted from 
their nests. Grasshoppers are often 
eaten, as well as small birds and their 
eggs, lizards, and other species of 
snakes. The coachwhip simply seizes 
its prey and swallows it as quickly as 
possible. It is not a constrictor like 
the king snake and many other forms. 

Closely related to the coachwhip is 
the familiar blacksnake, which will be 
discussed in another article of this 
series. —END. 
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From the Air... 


“The Place To Fish” 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 
Punta Rassa Rd. Phone 2379 


It’s easy to see why Port Comfort rates 
so high with fishermen and boatmen. 
A safe, comfortable harbor with excel- 
lent sterage and berthing facilities. It 
also boasts of a complete repair yards 
and ways, groceries, supplies, gas, oil, 
and fishing tackle. 


MEANING... 
« The Geol in Fishing 
+ The Ge0z in Hunting 
« The Geet in Accomoda- 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 





gee, TALLAHASSEE CHAMBER w COMMERCE > i 













S Fox 


‘ Seles, Seuwive 


tien 


Drop in at the 


ECONOMY REPAIR SHOP 
Ft. Myers 
527 E. First St., Ph. 4-4752 





TRIPLE Your Hits with... 


Only 


SLING-O-MATIC 54-9 


The only AUTOMATIC SLINGSHOT! 
No reaching for ammunition. . 

BBs drop from handle 
into Pouch! 













Complete, 

incl. FREE 
starting load. 3% 
We pay postage. tm 






Fast . . Accurate . . Powerful. ™ 
Hits pests, target with machine 
gun speed. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Order Today. FLORIDA DEPT. 
TROPICAL SALES, Box 35, Miami 33, Fla. 





LET’S GO FISHING 
Folks you have no idea how much more pleas- 
ure you can get out of a fishing trip by 
using the Fisherman’s Pal to handle the boat 
for casting, instead of oars or paddle. Weight 
73% ib. no trouble to carry. Price $30.00. Yes, 
it is made of tempered aluminum. 


MARTIN’S FISH TAIL PROPELLER 
6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fia. 


ON BOCILLA ISLAND 


Opposite world’s famous Boca Grande 


Bokeelia offers the same fine tarpon and snook fishing plus easy accessibility. 
No ferryboat trip necessary. Just drive your car to the north end of PINE 
ISLAND. Here for your convenience is a small community catering to your 
fishing and vacation needs. Remember summer time is tarpon time, so come 
now and visit us. 


Frank’s Motor Boats @®@ 


Seabreeze Restaurant & Grocery 








J. W. Baxter—Twin Palms Cottage Court 


e Carl’s Restaurant 
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FLY ALL 
THE WAY 


Yes; why not fly all the way to your 
fishing lodge door? Let us meet you 
in an amphibian at the airport and 
deliver you to your pleasure bound 
destination. Pick your school of fish 
from the air—make a date. Then keep 
your date with a hook and line in the 
very shortest of time! 


Serving Southwest Florida’s Resort 
Islands Hotels 


AMPHIBIOUS CHARTER SERVICE 
Phone 5-7271 — Night 2-3561 


M. S. BOBST FORT MYERS, 
President FLORIDA 


TROWBRIDGE 
FISHING CAMP 


* 


$25.00 per day 
for up to 8 people 
INLAND FISHING 
* 


Fish and hushpuppies fried 
or lunch 
* 


Write, Wire or Phone 52231 
Cc. C. TROWBRIDGE — On Tamiami 
Trail 8 miles south of Ft. Myers, Fla. 


625 
NORTH 
BEACH ST. 
DAYTONA 


“MOTOR DOCTORS” 
Sales and Repair 
Authorized A typical Mercury. . . 
Dealer : Hurricane of power— 
¥ SCOTT- Flashing ‘‘Get-Away”’ 
ATWATER Speeds...ora 
kh and ™ 


Purring Troll 
MERCURY 
MOTORS 5 h.p. 
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There always has been a question of 
how many not requiring a_ license 
joined in as the licensed sportsmen 
hunted and fished. For every 100 
sportsmen licensed, there were 49 oth- 
ers who fished and hunted without 
licenses. Many of these were young- 
sters, but they sometimes are nearly 
as capable in bringing home the game 
and fish as their dads. And this does 
not indicate the kids that go out on 
their own. 


With that background, here is what 
the fellows reported as actually spent, 
in the categories of the questionnaire. 
The figures are for a preceding 12- 
month period. 


Category of Percent Average 
Expenditure of Total Total 


Ammunition 4.1 $ 24.59 
Guns, including repairs 

and major fittings 

such as special sights 11.2 67.18 
Fishing rods, reels, lines, 

lures, creels, etc. 10.4 62.38 
Transportation on trips 

with hunting or fish- 

ing major objective 16.6 99.57 
Meals and lodging 10.4 62.38 
Boats purchased, re- 

pairs, dock fees 7.3 43.79 
Club dues, assessments, 

fees for fishing or 

hunting on_ private 

property 2.0 12.00 
Guides, outfitters 2.0 12.00 
Dogs, bought during 

year, feed, kennel, 

veterinary, training, 

accessories 6.2 37.19 
Clothes, all types bought 

because of hunting 

and fishing 6.9 41.39 
Miscellaneous; tents, 

cooking kits, flash- 

lights, bedrolls, camp 

tools, knives, cameras, 

films, magazines, 

books, etc., purchased 

primarily because of 

hunting - fishing ac- 

tivities 19.6 
Extra expense taking 

along non - sportsmen 

on trips principally to 

hunt or fish Sia 19.78 
Average total per indi- 

vidual 100.0 


117.56 





$599.81 


You question that figure? Many 
will. Perhaps if you will figure your 
own outlay during the last 12 months 
because you went hunting and fish- 
ing, you will support that as being an 
average annual expenditure for a 
sportsman. 


One column in the tabulations was 
separate and distinct from the annual 


spending. In it all expenditures for 
four years past for major equipment 
costing more than $50 were listed. 
These data showed that over that 
period average investment in such 
major items was within a few cents 
of $270 total, $67.50 per year. When 
that much average is spent on major 
items, and does not include the heavy 
cost of transportation or subsistence, 
nor clothes, nor the dozens of items 
in ammunition, lures, many rods, nor 
service or club fees, it begins to back 
up the annual figure average. 

To be extremely conservative, sup- 
pose we take the average and cut it to 
a third, to a round figure of $400. 
That’s probably low. Now we apply it 
to the number who go hunting and 
fishing. 

Let’s be additionally conservative. 
We could add license totals to indicate 
total sportsmen but that would in- 
volve duplications. The survey showed 
that most fishermen also were hunt- 
ers; perhaps only three per cent hunt- 
ed and did not fish. We can take the 
current numbers of those who fish 
for a base figure; roughly last year 
16,000,000. That is license sale only. 
We'll have to add a calculated 4,000,- 
000 ocean anglers.— and they spend 
more individually than those fishing 
fresh waters. At least 3,000,000 more 
hunt and fish without licenses being 
required; on their own lands where 
state laws permit this, veterans not 
requiring licenses, pensioners, and wo- 
men in certain states. There are at 
least 8,000,000 kids who fish and do 
some hunting, but let’s just bypass 
them to hold the total against which 
we apply our conservative $400 aver- 
age to a conservative 23,000,000 
sports-people. That’s low, we know. 

Actually, there must be more than 
33,000,000 individuals who hunt and 
fish in these United States. But if 
we reckon that 23,000,000 of these are 
the principal purchasers of goods and 
services, and that they spend only 
two-thirds of the average per year, 
that the survey indicated they do 
spend, we certainly are on the safe 
side in the totals this will produce. 

On the basis of these discounted 
and very conservative figures, the 
total expenditure of those hunting 
and fishing last year in these United 
States would stand at $9,200,000,000. 


Where does that put hunting and 
fishing business in relation to other 
segments of our economy? 

Setting up the sportsman business 
against the latest available figures of 
the Department of Commerce, here 
are some measuring sticks that can 
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be used. Sportsman business stands 
at more than seven times the total 
sales and receipts of jewelry stores. 
It is over three times the take of 
all retail liquor stores. It exceeds the 
volume of business in furniture, drap- 
eries, radios and household appli- 
ance stores. It is nearly 50 per cent 
more than the total business of all 
gasoline filling stations. It is nearly 
thrice the amount paid to dealers in 
farm equipment. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports state the farmers were paid 
$3,662,000,000 for hogs in 1949; 
sportsmen spending is two and a half 
time that amount. We spent on hunt- 
ing and fishing 20 times what pro- 
ducers received for sheep marketed 
and the wool crop. Business from 
sportsmen was about 180 per cent of 
what was paid for all cattle slaught- 
ered in 1949. It exceeds what pro- 
ducers got for both hogs and cattle 
on the market that year. 

That, remember, is after cutting 
what the survey showed as averages 
spent, one third. And taking a mini- 
mum of those hunting and fishing to 
which the average is applied. If any- 
thing, this position indicated for hunt- 
ing and fishing business in our econ- 
omy is well on the conservative side. 

Now let’s compare the position of 
these two greatest American sports 
with those competitive, generally 
commercial, spectator sports which 
get sO many pages in our papers, so 
much time on the radio. 

Taking the survey findings at face 
value in this instance, the total spent 
on sportsmen’s dogs last year totaled 
around $875,000,000. That alone ex- 
ceeds by a wide margin the latest 
available figures of what the public 
paid at the gate to see all baseball, 
football, basketball and hockey games, 
horse races and prize fights, both 
professional and amateur. 

In 1947 we pointed out that a mil- 
lion-dollar gate at a boxing match 
made front-page headlines, and that 
sportsmen spent on the average over 
10 times that amount each day. Today 
they spend each day more than $25,- 
000,000—and if you hunt for the out- 
door column in a newspaper you’ll 
usually find it jammed into an ob- 
scure corner of a section crowded with 
stories of some ballplayer spraining 
his wrist or some plug winning the 
fourth race at Mudwallow Downs. 

The fact remains, regardless of the 
blind spot in public news circles as 
to their importance, hunting and fish- 
ing are the top sports, many times 
over, in the national scene. They are 
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the most vital sport of all. Positively, 
they are “Big Business”; bigger busi- 
ness today than four years ago, and 
a vital part of the national economy, 
a mighty force in national life. 


We are in crisis times. Survival is 
the first problem. National existence 
demands we muster all strength pos- 
sible to maintain what we call the 
“American Way of Living.” 

Natural resources, our future hunt- 
ing and fishing are in greater Jeopar- 
dy from unreasoning exploitation to- 
day than at any previous time. No- 
body will oppose the inescapable use 
of all our national resources as we 
throw all our strength into defending 
our nation. 

But everyone can stand firm against 
the headlong wrecking of some of the 
very things we will fight to preserve. 
It would be a sorry victory in mili- 
tary and political fields if we exhaust 
some of the most precious things we 
possess—things not imperative in na- 
tion defense. 


If there can be any consideration of 
carrying on our defense efforts so the 
least damage may be done to the basic 
economy of the country, here are the 
data which demand that the business 
resting on our wildlife resources shall 
have comparable consideration with 
all other segments of our business. 


Outdoorsmen do not measure what 
they get out of hunting and fishing 
in dollar terms. There is treasure 
found in outdoor living which is be- 
yond any measure of dollars spent. 
There is a very definite element of 
maintaining national spirit, stamina, 
love of country, in outdoor days. 
These are most terrifically vital 
things—things we should emphasize 
in protecting what we possess in out- 
door America. 


But if you have to use money values 
to fight against plain greed and ex- 
ploitation of our natural wealth, the 
facilities that produce our fish and 
game, here are the facts of where the 
sportmen’s dollar stands in the na- 
tional economy. 

Just on dollar value today, ‘“Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Is Big Business’”— 
far bigger than four years ago. END 








Quail Feeders 
Hog, Cattle & 
Rainproof 
Guaranteed to 
Increase Your 

| Quail 
Write for Free Literature 
SCRUGGS QUAIL FEEDERS 

5205 Nebraska Ave. Tampa, Fla. 





PASCO MOTORS 
GMC PONTIAC 


Case Farm Implements 
SALES & SERVICE 
Phone 15 Blue 
DADE CITY, FLORIDA 


“Finest Fresh Water Fishing in Florida” 
HERKOMER’S CAMP 


Quiet and restful in beautiful Central Florida, 
Y% mile off U. 8. 41 


Furnished Housekeeping Cottages with all 
modern conveniences. 
Bait at all times and a friendly host and 
hostess. 


HERNANDO, FLORIDA 


RATES: $25 to $35 Week, Boat Included! 
BOATS e MOTORS e CABINS e@ GUIDES 


“A Sportsman's Dream Come True” 
For Reservations, Write Us 


WHITEHEAD’S 
REXALL DRUG STORE 


H. R. Whitehead, Reg. Pharmacist 


8116-18 Nebraska Ave. 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


FISHERMEN | 


We carry a complet 


line of supplies for you 


fishing needs. 


Fort Myers Hardware 
Ft. Myers, Fla. 





Dahne Appointed 
As Aid To Jones 


Bob Dahne has been appointed assistant 
director of the Information and Education 
division of the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Director Ben McLauchlin 
announced recently. 

Dahne resigned as editor of Florida Wild- 
life magazine on June 15. Bill Snyder, former 
editor of the magazine, was returned to the 
post, 
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I. W. Phillips & Co. 


Morgan & Cass Streets 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


**Strictly Wholesale’’ 


See your Local Dealer for 
your Fishing Tackle 


FREE! FREE! 
FISHING OR HUNTING INFORMATION 
Stop at 


MILEY’S GULF SERVICE 
Junction U. 8. 41 and Florida 200 


Garage 
MARINE GAS AND OIL AVAILABLE 


Always Good Fishing and Hunting Near Here 





WISHING STONE 


Open 24 Hours... 7 Days a Week 


FISHING TACKLE e REEL PARTS 
FISHING LICENSES 
BOATS AND MOTORS 
Sold All Hours 
CABINS e GAS AND OIL 


44% Miles South of Inverness— U. S. 41 


AL PFLUEGER 
TAXIDERMIST 


North Miami, Fla. Box 1328 


FISHING CAMP 


MODERN HOUSEKEEPING CABINS 
ON WATERFRONT 


Fish Famous Matlacha Pass — Pine 
Island Sound — Redfish & Captiva 
Passes — Trout — Redfish — Snook 


— Tarpon... 


Summer Rates for Couples — CABIN 
—BOAT—GUIDE — $25.00 each per 
week. Special Weekend Rates—Friday 
Night — Saturday — Sunday Night — 
Couple—$10.00 each. Full particulars 
— F. A. McMAHON, Star Route C, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 





BOYETTE CYCLE SHOP 
2312 Citrus St. Ft. Myers, Fla. 
Phone 5-1138 


Air Cooled Motors. Outboard Motor Service 
LAWN MOWER AND BICYCLE SERVICE 





REED’S SERVICE STATION 


Phone 39-1057 
LUTZ, FLORIDA 


U. 8S. Highway #41 
Rt. 1, Box 247 


In the heart of the best fishing territory in 
Florida—Land O’ Lakes. Complete lubrica- 
tion, tire repairs, new tires and batteries, 
battery charging, fish worms, nic-nacks and 
soft drinks. Try me and you'll ceme back. 
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FREE! 


HERNANDO, FLA. Road Service 


Ray Jawu— 


By PHIL FRANCIS 


Florida’s inshore salty waters are 
the stomping grounds of many of the 
world’s greatest gamefishes. In no 
other area in these United States are 
so many varieties of hard-fighting 
fish to be found. Many creditable 
scrappers which would receive top- 
billing in other sections of the country 
are passed up as mediocre game in 
Florida. A fish must have plenty on 
the ball to gain recognition in the fast 
company of such tackle tormentors as 
the bonefish, the tarpon, the permit, 
the jacks, the snook, the barracuda 
and others. Few fishes of other states 
could make the grade. There is one, 
however, one stubborn battler common 
to most of the Eastern Seaboard, 
which has bulled its way to a highly 
regarded position among Florida’s 
finny hoi polloi. Indeed, this fish is 
the odds-on favorite of a sizeable pro- 
portion of Florida’s angling frater- 
nity. Redfish, they call him... “Red” 
for short. Icthyologists call him 
sciaenops ocellatus. You may know 
him as Red Drum, Bar Bass, Sea 
Bass, or any one of 15 or 20 different 
local names, or more correctly, Chan- 
nel Bass. 

The channel bass is a year round 
resident of the Gulf of Mexico and 
Florida waters, but he becomes de- 
cidedly migratory north of Florida. 
In the spring he schools with others 
of his kind and works his way north- 
ward. Mid-summer finds him as far 
north as New England, but not in 
great numbers. He’s more apt to settle 
south of New Jersey for the summer. 
When the ocean waters begin to cool 
in early fall, he schools up again and 
heads south. | 


Schools of channel bass contain fish 
of approximately the same size, with 
little variation among the individual 
members. The larger schools are made 





up of the smallest fish, and the larger 
the individual fish the smaller the 
school. The very largest specimens 
tend to be solitary except during mig- 
ratory runs, while the young ones of 
less than ten pounds are almost com- 
pletely gregarious. 

What a rugged digestive system 
the channel bass has! I doubt that 
any other fish is capable of matching 
his varied diet. His mouth is that of 
a typical bottom-feeder, and a portion 
of his fare parallels that of the bot- 
tom-feeding finsters. Mollusks, shrimp 
and crabs of all sorts are always 
pleasing to his taste buds. The fact 
that these entrees have claws or 
armor plating doesn’t bother Red, for 
his throat is equipped with built-in 
bone crushing machinery. 


To me, his universal appetite is the 
most appealing characteristic of the 
channel bass. Many gamefish can be 
taken only by employing highly spec- 
ialized methods and baits. The channel 
bass doesn’t care how you fish for 
him. For that matter he doesn’t care 
whether you’re fishing for him or not. 


No fish is more versatile than the 
channel bass from the standpoint of 
variety of angling methods applicable 
for his capture. Feeding in all water 
levels from top to bottom and eating 
nearly anything, he can be caught 
with just about any tackle you care 
to use. You’ll meet in the surf, in 
inlets and passes, up rivers, and over 
shallow flats in bays. Select an outfit 
suitable for the water you’re fishing 
and you’ve got the right tackle for 
Red. Whether you take him by troll- 
ing, surf-casting, bait-casting, fly- 
fishing, spinning, or with nothing but 
a handline, you’ll find him a gamefish 
capable of holding his own in any 
company. But if you want to see him 
at his rowdy best, try him with bass 
tackle and artificial lures. —END. 
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FISHING COURTESY 


(Continued from Page 25) 





said, “Here, let me handle the boat 
and you see what you can do.” 

The change was made, and what a 
change! The boat was kept in con- 
stant motion. One minute the boat 
would be 10 feet from shore and then 
Joe would splash the oars and cork- 
screw the boat out 100 feet from shore 
without missing a stroke. The boat 
was manipulated helter-skelter, sel- 
dJom was it parallel to shore. There 
was no opportunity for Jack to fish 
the pockets, nor work a surface plug 
with the deliberate pausing so neces- 
sary in stirring up a reluctant bass. 

After an hour of wasted energy, 
Jack suggested, “We’ve got enough 
fish, let’s go home.” This suited Joe, 
who was, by this time, getting notice- 
ably bored with the proceedings, and 
they headed the boat for the dock. 

As Jack and Joe secured the boat 
alongside the dock, some friends of 
both the men said, “Did you have 
any luck?” Joe replied instantly, “I 
sure did. I caught 10, saved 4, and 
raised twice that many.” 

“How many did Jack catch?” 

Joe quickly answered that question 
with a suggestion of gloating in his 
voice, “He never had a strike.” 

A dead silence greeted that remark. 
The onlookers could imagine just 
about what happened. Jack didn’t say 
a word but it flashed through his 
mind that perhaps Joe fitted the defi- 
nition of “A Fishing Termite.” A 
fishing termite is a pale-colored, soft- 
bodied, egotistical, selfish and _ ill- 
mannered social insect. 

It is good courtesy to give your 
guide, or companion, his just due. 

Treat your fellow fisherman the 
way you would like to be treated. 
That’s the essential part of fishing 
courtesy. —END 


GOLDEN SHINERS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


pond dug with a depth going from 
one foot to five feet. He fertilizes the 
bottom, after the water has filled the 
pond, with appropriate portions of 
commercial fertilizer, manure and 
nitrate of soda. This is done in month- 
ly applications until the bottom of the 
pond is dark with algae bloom, food 
mainstay of the minnows. The adult 
shiners are placed in the pond just 
before spawning which is usually in 
late winter or early spring. Some of 
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REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild 
Ducks, Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varie- 
ties. DAVIS & GIST, McIntosh, Fla. 
Florida Permit #25, Federal #33208. 


COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 
— The All Purpose Dog you’ve read 
about. PUREBRED BEAGLES. Puppies 
usually. All dogs registered in A. K. C. 
LEONARD BENNETT, Lake Weir Ken- 
nels. Oklawaha. Fla. Phone 8464—Ocala. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


Thoroughly trained pointers and setters. 
Registered, highest breedings, several 
professionally trained. Five in Canada 
now being worked daily. Several steady 
to wing and shot. Above males at stud, 
one pointer with fourteen champions in 
four generation pedigree. For informa- 
tion or appointment, write J. J. JONES, 
Crystal River, Florida. 


CAtldltfe Trading Bost ———— 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoer 
epo'tts equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $1.50. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 







FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT’S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. 
Prepaid.—_GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIP- 
LEY, FLORIDA. 


GUN REPAIRS 


CUSTOM BUILT gun stocks. Cold 
bluing process on double barrel shot 
guns; hot dip on other guns. New, sec- 
ond-hand, and antique guns bought, 
sold or traded. Black powder, smoke- 
less powder, percussion caps, primers, 
factory ammo., sights and other acces- 
sories. Come and see us. Palm Har- 
bour Road. Ph. 8-6821 or 8-6311. Write 
us about your needs. Bradley & Fought 
Gun Shop, P. O. Box 603, Dunedin, Fla. 


GUNS—AMMUNITION 


COMPLETE GUN REFINISHING. Re- 
bluing, plating, re-stocking, _ sights, 
scopes, recoil pads. Bonafide dealer’s 
trade solicited. DON COOK’S GUN 
BLUING SHOP. Winter Park, Fla. 


RABBITS & PHEASANTS FOR SALE 


MAKE MONEY RAISING RABBITS 
AND PHEASANTS. We sell rabbit breed- 
ers and buy back your fryers. Also sell 
ringneck pheasants. Hausmann Rab- 
bitry, 1305 E. Sleigh Ave., Tampa, Fla. 





the other minnows spawn almost all 
through the year. 

Feeding the fish several times a day 
with oatmeal, cottonseed meal, corn- 
meal and bread, Tom pays particular 
attention to seeing that the fish get 
neither too much nor too little to eat. 

Flowers said that while the propa- 
gation of minnows takes time and 
the cost of fertilizer and food is high, 
he has one necessary item which isn’t 
expensive. That is an ample supply of 
fresh water without which the fish 
couldn’t survive. He has two artesian 
wells, one 115 feet and the other 155 
feet deep, which insure a constant sup- 
ply of fresh, permanently clear, un- 
polluted water for all ponds. 

Since the water is at a constant 
temperature, the shiners and other 
minnows thrive during the coldest 
part of winter and the warmest part 
of summer alike, and the weather of 
the Lake Beresford section doesn’t 
affect them at all. Once spawned the 
minnows become good fish bait in 


about six months time. 

Tom plans to have a full scale pro- 
gram within a few months and he has 
already made arrangements to sell 
shiners on a wholesale basis. He is 
certain that he’ll make a real project 
of it—such as his present guiding 
business for which he is nationally 
noted. He has guided many of the 
great notables including Cordell Hull, 
Sam Rayburn, Drew Pearson, Johnny 
Mize and others on fishing trips. Some 
of his customers come from all sec- 
tions of the world —the fartherest 
coming from Capetown, South Africa. 

The old fisherman is mighty proud 
of his guiding, but he says he’s even 
prouder of his ponds, not only because 
they’ll be a source of steady income 
but also because of the fact that he 
has succeeded where many others have 
failed. This means more to him than 
any monetary gains. And he adds, 
when he feels it’s time to quit guiding 
fishing parties “I’ll spend the rest of 
my life making my ponds succeed.” 
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Closed Seasons” Again? 


Every so often, the subject of “closed sea- 
sons” on Florida’s fresh water game fish 
rears its head again. Well meaning, but 
overly sentimental fishermen scream _ that 
the fish are gone from the strearns and 
lakes and that the only remedy is to close 
the waters for from two to five months or in 
some cases from one to three years! The 
“closed season” advocates base their con- 
tention on the theory that a ban on fishing 
will (1) allow all of the adult fish to 
spawn unmolested and (2) will prevent 
the catching of all the large fish. This 
theory, as high-sounding and noble as it may seem, cannot 
be supported by the evidence at hand, gathered from Florida 
and many other states. 

Let us examine, in the light of available evidence, the 
two points mentioned above. First, is it necessary that all 
adult fish spawn in order to provide adequate young to re- 
place those removed? The answer is definitely NO! In stock- 
ing a new lake, the maximum number of fingerling fish used 
is 40 bass and 400 bream per acre, where no fertilization 
is planned. This stocking rate has been found by years of 
experience to be adequate to produce all of the fish that 
an average unfertilized lake can grow to usable size in a 
year. As the average bass nest contains about 7,500 eggs, 
one pair of bass is sufficient to stock more than 175 acres 
of water, even when no other fish are present. With the 
average bluegill producing from 5 to 15,000 for an average 
of 10,000 a season, the young produced from one pair are 
ample to stock more than 25 acres. Inspection by Com- 
mission technicians of several hundred ponds and _ lakes 
over the State last spring showed that natural reproduction 
was adequate in all ponds containing the desired species of 
fish, except those in which there were too many fish for the 
available food supply. The overcrowded, stunted individuals 
in those waters were too starved to produce young. What 
was needed was more fishing, not less! 

Will the “closed season” prevent the catching of all the 
large fish? Let’s look at the results of tests made on the 
proportion of the available fish now being caught from 
Florida waters. Several years ago, 1,616 adult bass were 
tagged in six large Lake County lakes with prizes of con- 
siderable value offered for the return of the tags. Only 370 
of those fish, or 23 percent, were caught by anglers in the 
heavy fishing which followed the prize offers. In Lake 
Okeechobee, only 7.4 percent of almost 1,500 tagged bass 
have been reported caught. 

Results of tagging bluegills and shellcrackers show that 
even less of these species are being caught. Of over 300 


Another in a series prepared by members of the Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 
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tagged in the Dead Lakes several years ago, 
only 11 (or 4 percent) were reported caught. 
In another test, only 2 of over 300 were 
taken. A study involving the tagging of 
over 5,400 crappie (speckled perch) in 
Alabama revealed a catch of less than 1 
percent. 

It is also contended that catching the 
male off the beds prevents the hatching of 
the eggs. If all the males could be easily 
caught, this argument might be valid. How- 
ever, it is not true that male bluegills can 
be readily taken when actually guarding 
eggs. While preparing the nest many of them are taken 
easily, but the male bluegill seldom, if ever, takes food 
once the eggs are in the nest. Of course a female taken 
at any time of the year is prevented from laying her eggs. 
Furthermore, it has been amply demonstrated that bedding 
bream will move into and spawn in water up to 20 or 
more feet in depth when unduly disturbed by activities of 
fishermen, 

But the best evidence contradicting the opinion that 
fishing prevents adequate spawning comes from the ex- 
perimental stations, where ponds built side by side were 
tested to determine the effect of closing some and leaving 


some open. Those ponds which were left open indefinitely 


produced more fish per year than the ponds which were 
closed for a period, and continued to do so over many 
years. | 
It is significant that after many years of closed seasons, 
size limits, and indiscriminate stocking, fish commissions 
over the entire United States are realizing that these re- 
strictive, biologically unsound practices have not improved 
fishing, and are eliminating them as increasing evidence 
proves them worthless. Let’s hope that the “closed season” 
advocates among Florida fishermen will consider the facts 
governing the production of good fishing, rather than 
letting sentimental theories deprive them and their fellow 
fishermen of several months of fishing pleasure. 


avene =. 


Fish Management Chief, 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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Good PRINTING PAYS... 


Are you receiving your fair share 










of the market . . . regardless of 
the service you offer or the 
commodity you sell—whether it’s outboard 
motors, boats or fish hooks . . . fishing camp, 
motel or hotel accommodations? 
There’s gold in the Florida market . . . if you get 


your message dcross. 


And that’s where we come in. 

Here at ROSE we have specialists with “KNOW HOW” 

to produce for you and your commodity or 

service the kind at aaveriahe material which 
will provide you with the tools 


you need in mining this 


Phone or write us if you can stand more business. 


ROSE PRINTING GO,, 1. 


ROSE BUILDING @ TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


We (Creative PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
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Before Deciding --- 
ON THE IDEAL LOCATION FOR YOUR FLORIDA HOME 
Visit New Port Richey 





Showing new U. S. Highway No. 19 bridge spanning mouth of beautiful Cotee River at New Port 
Richey, another link in the development of Florida’s wonderful West Coast. 


Enjoy Fine Fishing Boating and Bathing at 
New Port Richey 
Your Florida Home of the Future 


Cottage Sites 
Large and Small Acreage Tracts 


River Front Locations in Exclusive Residential Sections A 


GREY and DINGUS - RE 


Grey and Dingus Building oe / 
NEW PORT RICHEY, FLORIDA he f 


P. O. BOX 475 
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